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Ir is a glorious August noontide. Exceeding 
hot, intolerable, doubtless, in the pent purlieus of 
the crowded city, in the foul haunts of sin and 
misery ; but here in the free Highlands, still un- 
polluted by the curse of that incongruous blend- 
ing of squalid poverty and boundless wealth, of 
hideous crime and noble virtue, which the world 
calls civilization—here in the free Highlands, de- 
licious beyond measure. 

The heather is in bloom—miles upon miles, 
leagues upon leagues of huge round-headed hills, 
covered with that rich purple carpet, glowing like 
amethysts in the broad sunshine, sleeping like 
waves of velvet in the shadow. 

The bees are abroad in myriads, reveling in 
the nectar drawn from those dewy cups—the at- 
mosphere is alive everywhere and vocal with their 
busy hum. 

The skylarks, too, by scores and hundreds, are 
trilling their long notes of rapture, high up, in- 
visible, in the blue atmosphere, upsoaring from the 
green stripes of wheat or barley which may be 
seen here and there at rare intervals in the bottom 
of the vale—of the broad strath by the banks of 
the river, which here lies spread out, in a broad 
and calm expanse, under the glowing sun, but 
which, a mile or two above, is a loud raging tor- 
rent, tearing its way through narrow gorges, 
rough with primeval rock, the terror of the shep- 
herd when in flood, the last refuge of the wound- 
ed hart when the bay of the savage deer-hound 
comes hard and hot upon his haunches. 

There is but one shadow of a cloud on the 
whole sky from horizon to horizon, but one 
speck of vapor scarcely to be distinguished from 
the deep pure azure of the air in which it floats. 
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On every side, in the foreground, hills, bare 
herbless, treeless, and yet beautiful—beautiful 
with their bloomy heather. 

Here and there in the valley, or in a hollow on 
the flank of the slopes, a green spot, of intensely 
vivid verdure, tells of the treacherous bog about 
the deep well-head: there shall you spring, in 
every season of the year, from cold December 
unto blazing August, a whisp of snipe, and it 
may be a curlew, a plump of wild duck, or soar- 
ing lazily on his broad arms, a heron shaw or 
bittern. 

And does the heather lack its denizens? Lack 
them, and that, too, in August! 

It is not yet the twelfth, else were that question 
answered ere almost it was asked, by the inces- 
sant volleys of the fowling-piece. 

The grouse, the red grouse, pride of the British 
isles, in which alone of all the earth that king of 
game is found—and of the British isles, as some 
sage sportsmen aver, sage naturalists too—for 
who can be so true a naturalist as the keen, gen- 
tle sportsman—found in Great Britain only, since 
the grouse of the neighboring isle, green Erin, ts, 
as they vow, but to their vow I avouch not, by 
no means the genuine bird, but a poor bastard, a 
base imitation only ! 

The grouse, the red grouse—who that has ever 
toiled, from morn till dewy eve, over the glorious 
hills of Scotland, with two, four braces of splendid 
setters, red and white, with black lips and noses, 
no other color tolerated, ranging the moorlands, 


at a mile’s distance, heads erect, flags waving 


gallantly above the purple heath bells, fleet as 
the wind, and staunch as rocks when they are 
standing—who, I say, that has enjoyed this once, 
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feels not all other practice of th ger unprofit- 


able, tame 
All other—hold hard there !—all 


deem we 


und weary ? 
other—hear 
have not 


it not, Scrope, or thou wilt 


read thy book on deer-stalking elaborate—that, 
most of all, the king of sports, inimitable, unat- 


tainable alone Sport of the eagle eye and the 
unwearied mind, demanding from its votary the 
speed of the race-horse, the skill of the serpent, 
the patient endurance of the Arab, the craft of 
the Indian—demanding, in one word, that he 


should be a Highlander, a born mountaineer ! 
There is a blue peak yonder 


gray and rifted pin- 


in the distance, 
ragged, and crowned with 


nacle 8S Ol rock 
There, on its summit, the fierce eagle has her 


eyry, trains her blood-thirsty brood on the flesh of 


the mountain hare and the moor-fowl; upon its 


flanks the wild herds pasture, the uncounted 
cattle of the wilderness—the sentinel hinds post- 


lazily 


ed on the watch, the lordly harts pasturing 
amid their fair seraglios. 
Along its base foams tl river, its every 
pool resounding to the plunge of the leaping sal- 
mon. 
The ré 


old, weatner 


is a tuft of fir-trees yonder in the vale, 
} 


eaten, stag-horned, gray, yet still 


famous, and grateful in that spot, and dignified 


by the name of a wood, and prized tor the shelter 
they afford against the summer sun and the fierce 
blast of winter. Among them and above them 
you can catch glimpses of gray walls and tall 
slated roofs, and two or three grotesque pepper- 
s which may pass for turrets. 





box-shaped thi 


It is the laird’s lodge, the shooting-box, the 


only human dwelling which the eye can discover 


from end to end of the broad landscape, and it is 
many a mile in length. 


The far blue peak is a deer forest, containing 


many athousand acre of wild heathery hill and 


the shooting-box is the 


yet wilder boggy hollow: 
ancestors 


ill-fated Stuarts at Fal- 


hospitable dwelling of a chiet whose 
fought gallantly for the 
kirk and Culloden, 
more as gallantly as they, tho 
nasty, at bloody Quatr 
heights of the Mont St. Jean—a 
a bold MacDonne 


noontide, and though 


who himself plied the clay- 
h for another dy- 
Bras and the immortal 
nof the great 


Ale rande 

It is a glorious August 
the twelfth has not legalized the slaughter of the 
red grouse, and the cock crows and claps his pug- 


nacious wing, and the hen leads her poults from 


the feeding ground to the sunny knoll, pert and 

fearless, ana scarcely will fly fitty vards, and rises 

again within ten feet if you flush her, still, sports- 
, F 


man, be not faint ot heart 


For the hart is in season—yea, in grease; and 
if your wind be clear, and your toot fleet, and 


your eye keen, and your hand with the rifle 


steady, my word for it you will not repent your 
visit to the Highlands 
Hush! hark! there is a strain of wild music on 


the summer air, a strange, harsh, thrilling strain, 
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heard high, above the melodious hum of the merry 
bee, above the gushing song ol the sky lar k, a ove 
the roar of the distant torrent, the sigh of the 
gentle breeze. 

A strange, harsh, savage music, yet not un- 
suited to the bare scenery, which, though it now 
smile so cheerily under the gay summer sun, 
would look, indeed, under another sky, under the 
influence of bleak November, a fit presentment 
of that 
Macbe th encountere d 


blasted heath near Fowes, where great 
those wierd women, his 
and his fate ! 


shrill shriek, subsiding gra- 


tempters alike, 

Hark to that long, 
dually into a plaintive wailing, bursting again into 
that fierce and rapid and tumultuous movement 
which represents so well the current of the heady 
fight, the triumph and the rapture of the victory, 
and dies away into a melancholy dirge over th 
brave 

“who sink to rest 


By all their country’s wishes blest 
It is the Highland pipe, the 


War note of Lochie!, which Albyn’s hills 
, 


Have heard, and heard too have their Saxon foes 


noon that pibrocn t ) 


Savage and shriil But with the breath it hills 
Their nativ pipe, so hil the mountainee 
W i " la rw stils 
The stirs memory of a thousand $ 
And Evan's, Donald’s fame rings ea clansm 


an occa- 


sional shout of triumph and exultation; the deep- 


There is a hum of merry voices, too; 


toned bay of astag-hound; the shrill treble sounds 
of female tongues, and the clear, thrilling laug! 
of joyous childhood. 

A group is collected in the valley, not far from 
the bed of the broad and silvery stream—a piper 
in his full costume of philabeg and belted plaid, 
skene-dhu and sporran, plumed bonnet and sonor- 
ous pipes, waking the echoes of the red glen with 
reamed over 


notes of as wild triumph as ever s¢ 


the empty folds and blazing roofs of lowland vil- 
lage, in creagh, or spreagh, or foray. 

Behind him stands the nurse, tossing an infant 
in her arms—an infant whose rich velvet hat and 
laced ruffles indicate gentle birth—as much as the 
flashing eye and delighted faces, and the hands 


clapped in unison to the fierce pibroch, tell of th: 


native instinct which informs the heart of every 
mountain child of Albyn. 

At his feet lies the noble hart, never again to 
toss his beamed antlers to the sun in proud de- 
fiance of all rivals—never again to spurn th 
heath-elad slopes of Ben Awe, or Ben Cruachan, 
so fleet that it 
scarce shakes the dew-drop from the blue-bell— 


or wild Ben Dearg, with hoof 


beautiful creature! there it lies, a mere lump of 
senseless flesh, that was but a short hour ago, all 
grace, all fire, all energy, and life and motion— 
there it lies, with the clear eye dim, and the lythe 


limbs relaxed and nerveless, and the sublime head 









































low in the dust, a sport for women and for chil- 
dren. 

And it may be that some such thoughts as 
these are busy in the mind of the hard-featured, 
weather-beaten laird, who stands looking down 
with no triumph in his eye, no joy in his grave 
face, upon the victim of his skill, with the rifle 


] 


in his hand which sped the fatal ball, and the 
bright-eyed, fair-headed young boy, one day to 
be the chieftain of his clan, brought out from the 
lodge to see the slaughtered quarry and to par- 
ticipate the triumph. 
Yet his fair features, also, wear an expressior 
] 


more olf thought, uf not of sadness, than of ec- 


static joy; and the girls, too, the bright-skinned, 


sonsie H hland lasse s, who have run out bare- 


footed and bare- headed from their domestic tasks 


look almost melancholy. 


For, when the vanity, the triumph, the fierce, 


cruel eagerness, the frenzy of pursuit, the exulta- 
tion of success are ended, there is a sorrowtul, 
deep’ moral in the death even of a brute—of a 


brute slaughtered for our recreation—butchered 


to make a hig tland holiday. 


He who can look unmoved even upon the pass- 
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4 phantom st 


I 
sha the! ro man his grandeur ward 
By toys which Gop doth not regard? 
And whatis man? In<« va s 

Let him be prince, or peer, or slave, 
Or rand weak. o r ita l wise— 





And whatis want? Tis virtue’s test: 
What weakness? An escape from pric 

That life on earth may be the best, 
In which by grief the soul is tried: 


For He whose word is ever sure, 





Hath said that “ Blesse« the poor 
But whatis man? Since Gor vho made 
r stars, is mindful of his fate, 


When from the skies the stars shall fa 
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ing spirit of a dumb animal, who can see con- 


sciousness fade from the glazing eye and power 
from the stiffening limb, and life and the very 
sense of being from the whole frame—he, I say, 
must be something more or something less than 
man. 

For how, from the survey of the mere natural 
phenomena, unless he see with the clear eye of 
faith, how shall he dare to say this spirit, which 
that I have slain, 





was life and sense in the be: 


dies with the senseless clay before me and is ex- 
tinguished quite forever? But this spirit which 
I feel fluttering, thrilling, aspiring within me, 
shall not perish w th the perishing I 
forth the more gloriously on the destruction of 


body, but beam 





that earthy shell which shrouded its immortal 


Verily, verily, death is a great, a fearful mys- 
terv—not the less great or fearful that we live in 
the midst of it, although we live as if there were 
no such end at all appointed to our hopes, our 


Verily, 


creat lessons to be drawn—yea, 


fears, our sins, our sorrows. from all 


death there are 


even from the death of a Red Deer. 





And ‘mid the erent ranks of men 


Ordains that each his trial find 


One soul to save one GOD to adore— 

The humblest have—the great no moré 

Joy has its griefs, and pain its joys— 
Each man lives in his proper sphe 

Each with his state his m employs 
And A are | § surners ere 

Then let not foolish mortal pride 


Despise one soul for whom Curist die 


And life itself is but a day: 
The “ Day’s Work Ended” Gop shall view 
And in Hts own just balance weigh: 
Our every thought and deed He scans, 


W hose ways and thoughts are not 
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BENJAMIN WEST. 
Art, if the anecdote be not invented by the 
romance of biography, was born on this conti- 
nent beside the cradle of a sleeping infant; and 
the extraordinary career of the Quaker boy who 
left the woods of America to become the Presi- 


dent of the Royal Academy in London, is one of 


the memorable lessons of childhood. ‘The per- 
sonal respect which the character of Benjamin 
West has universally inspired, the interesting de- 
tails of his life, and the grateful recollection in 
which his name is held by succeeding painters, 
have tended in some degree to blend his claims 
as an artist with those to which he is entitled as 
if possible, the 


aman. It is important to define, 


limits of both. Discrimination is quite compatible 
with love. Indeed, the only affection that has a 
sure basis is one conceived and nurtured in the 
invigorating atmosphere of truth. Character and 
genius are quite distinct, and we may feel sincere 
homage for the one while we question the reality 
of the other. There can, indeed, be no accept- 
able tribute to a manly soul except that which 
justice sanctions and wisdom confirms; and we 
deem ourselves offering a genuine oblation to the 
integrity of the pioneer of American art, if, while 
cordially recognizing his moral attributes, we 
frankly discuss his artistic merits. 

That ‘‘ tide in the affairs of men’’ of which the 
great bard speaks, is as often discernible in the 
A remark- 
able series of propitious circumstances attended 
the life of West. 
his imitative faculties, the accidental visit of a 


achievement of fame as of fortune. 
When he first began to indulge 


relative suggested the gift of a paint-box—at that 
time no small rarity in his isolated neighborhood. 
There is little in the habits or creed of the 
Quakers auspicious to the fine arts, yet if we are 
to believe one of his biographers, the spirit moved 
a member of the fraternity to reconcile, with no 
little eloquence, the alleged vanity of painting 
with the requirements of the Gospel—a triumph 
over bigotry quite extraordinary, considering the 
While 


he was yet a youth, a famine in the south of Eu- 


condition of society where it occurred. 


rope induced a Philadelphia merchant to dispatch 
a vessel to Leghorn with flour, and the opportu- 
nity was improved by one of his juvenile friends 
to see the world, to whom the painter became a 
companion. When they were boarded at Gib- 
raltar by a British officer, this young man proved 
to be his kinsman, and they were not only unmo- 
lested, but treated with a distinction that gave 
éclat to the voyage up the Mediterranean—the 
effect of which was clearly perceptible on their 
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arrival. 
the mere fact was calculated to excite attention. 


from a land around which still hung the 


At the period that West visited Rome, 


He came 
charm of tradition and romance. It was deemed 
by the imaginative Italians a circumstance of 
great interest that a handsome youth should have 
made a pilgrimage from the distant forests of the 
western world to study art in Rome. The very 
day succeeding his arrival, a curious party fol- 
lowed his steps to observe the impression created 
by the marvels he encountered, and a friendly 
regard naturally sprang up in their minds for the 
inexperienced exile. It is now a thing of com- 
mon occurrence for an American to arrive in the 
Then it 


was a novelty, and one which operated most fa- 


Eternal city bent upon the same objects. 


vorably upon the dawning career of West. The 
kindness of Robinson and Cardinal Albani was 
also opportune in the highest degree, nor is it 
difficult to trace its after influence. The state of 
art in England when our fortunate artist went 
thither, proved no less favorable. The throne of 
historical painting was vacant, and although in 
portrait and landscape a few stars yet glimmered, 
their light rather heralded than outshone the new 
aspirant for honor and emolument. His country- 
men in London were already prepared to extend 
the hand of fellowship, and Archbishop Drum- 
mond’s kindly tact soon obtained for him the fa- 
vor of the king, which his own prudence and 
amability ere long ripened into actual friendship. 
We do not intend to ascribe all the success of the 
artist to circumstances, but in the lives of few of 
his profession have they combined to such a de- 
gree towards encouraging whatever of native 
sted. The sunshine of prosperity is 





power ex 
generally acknowledged to exert a fostering in- 
fluence, and through a large part of West’s ca- 
reer, it glowed with a brightness that seldom 
irradiates the precarious fortunes of artist-life. 
Some of the very circumstances adduced by the 
disciples of West in upholding his title to the 
highest rank in art, confirm the view we have 
suggested. That he should compare the Apollo 
Belvidere at the first glance to a young Mohawk 
warrior, shows how much his mind was given to 
the conventionalities of art; for upom an ideal 
spectator, it is the thrilling expression of the god 
that arrests both eye and heart, and not the lithe- 
ness of his mould or the graceful animation of his 
The painter’s complaint of Michel An- 
gelo that he had not succeeded in giving any pro- 


figure. 


bability to his works, also shows a want of sym- 
pathy with the adventurous. The famous reply 
that, as a boy, the future President of the Royal 
Academy made to his comrade, who looked for- 
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ward to being a tailor—‘‘a painter is a companion 


for kings and emperors’’—strikes us as indicative 


of worldly ambition far more than of any preco- 
cious idea of the dignity of art. One of his eu- 
logists orave ly de clares 


tnat he 


‘Tarely taiued to 
achieve what he proposed within the time allotted 
for its performance,’’ a tribute to industrious and 
methodical habits rather questionable when ap- 
plied to efforts requiring felicitous and exalted 
moods. His powers of observation were evi- 
dently far greater than those of conception. He 
assiduously sought and improved occasions to 


} 


widen their range. The manner in which he in- 


ferred the principle of the camera, from seeing 


ight that cleamed through a closed 


he efiect ot 


shutter upon the wallof hiss his success- 


K Tool 


ful experiments to discover how a candle’s rays 





were reflected in an old picture; his visit to Spit- 
head to study the effect of smoke in a nav com- 
bat, preparatory to executl he ittle of La 
Ha l evince, among other sta s, how ire- 
fully he strove to apply the facts of nature to th 

purposes of ar This, as we is nearly all his 
desirable traits, arose from the practical good 
sense which he possessed—a quality we would 
by no means undervalue in affairs, but one of but 
limited efficacy in the creations of genius, to 
which its relation is by no means intimate. In 
proportion as the designs of West « Ww 

the sphere of the actual and were removed from 
highly poet religious associations, 
they are fi His classical s es 





ind battle-pieces we contemplate without impa- 


ience. His fame suffers from that common error 


—a mistaken position. He attempted to embod 


ideas and represent sentiments beyond the reach 


of his natural powers. With every endowm 
necessary for high respectability in art, he had no 
legitimate claim to be one of her chiet priests. 


Yet, with no conscious irreverence, did he ap- 
} 





proach altar when he should have 


the vestibule of her temple. It was the boldness 
f ignorance, the self-confidence of a mind to 
which the mysteries of life were but slightly re- 
vealed. It has been a theme of surprise that 
West should have so long kept the favor of his 


royal patron; but the wonder is at once dissipated 


if we study his character. He was from first to 


last an American Quaker—a being to whom the 





dictates of prudence were a satisfactory law, and 
whose ideal of virtue consisted in maintaining a 
passionless and kindly spirit. He sent home for 
the bride whom he had so patiently loved, when 
his circumstances justified marriage. He con- 
sulted the king more frequently than any inward 
oracle; and when the monarch’s patronage was 
withdrawn, he did not complain. When between 
sixty and seventy years of age, he commenced a 
series of great works quite too extensive ever to 
be realized. This mechanical view of his pro- 
fession and the complacent readiness with which 
it was followed, accord with the opinions ex- 
pressed in his discourses, where he declares that 
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‘* the true use of painting resides in assisting the 


reason to arrive at certain moral inferences, by 


furnishing a probable view of the eilects of mo- 


tives and passions.’’ ‘The amount of native en- 
thusiasm and divine aspiration that belonged to 


West, may be inferred trom this humble and pro- 
saic estimate of his own art. 

Regulus resigning himself to the ambassadors 
of Carthage, was the subject of his first success- 
\grip- 
ing. His 


icility and extensive theoretical knowledge, his 


ful picture in England, but the sketch of 


pina oceasioned his introduction to the 





ntance with available expedients and his 


I ilar industry, were the great means of his 


advancement as an artist; while his thorough be- 








volence, correct I s and sell-respect as el- 
fectually promoted his s il consideration. The 
bland atmosphere of his early associations and 

sn ir to ¢ seems to ce ued to 
he last, for | died at the age of eighty-two, 
vithout any specific disease, unimpaired in mind 
and e in spiri 

West relied non general effects; his ability 
lies in combination rather than detail. He excites 
respect on account of the sound lement dis- 
played in his works We recognize in them a 
mat knowledge. His aim seems to have 
be scel é re he depends almost 
VM \ pon the spe or s first impres on. Our 
feelings are not won by degrees into sympathy 
with a g1 ea or touching sentiment, but at- 
tention is caught by the grandeur of the entire 
design and the breadth of the scene. ‘There is 
no intense individuality, no concentrated emotion 


such as emanates from those masterpieces into 
which the artist has infused his very being. We 
think more of art in eral than ot the idiosvyn- 
crasies of the painter 1 contem fing his pro- 
du » and grati our Imaginations by the 

ht of what a more inspired limner would 
hav ) y such a command of materials. 
Inte le mped 1 his compo- 
sitions, and if this we e great human at- 
tribute, they would not challenge inquiry; but 
we do not feel that « ric spirit and mysterious 


principle which distinguish the offspring of ge- 


nius from that of talent and industry. ‘The point 
advocates of such efforts 
t their inadequacy, is one 
that has been again and again discussed in refer- 
Perhaps the most striking in- 


stance on record is the controversy as to the re- 


ence to ilterature 


spective merits of Shakspeare and the French 
Minds that the truthful and living crea- 


tions of the English poet do not render uncon- 


drama. 


acious of his violation of technical rules, we con- 


ceive to be by nature incapable of appreciating 


his excellencies. It is, after all, a question of 
feeling ; and if those who are content with the 
artificial proprieties of Racine, wonder at the 
lovers of Shakspeare for enduring his sins against 


taste or probability, not less great is the astonish- 


ment of the latter that any one who has ever felt 
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the glow of ambition, the thrill of love or the an- 
guish of remorse, could fail to recognize in Lear, 
Macbeth and Hamlet, the greatest written types 
It is no fanciful distinction which 
On the contrary, the prin- 


of humanity. 
we desire to indicate. 
ciple at issue underlies not only literature and art, 
but manners and life. It forms the true difference 
between spontaneous and conventional virtue, be- 
tween etiquette and heartfelt courtesy, acquire- 
ments and wisdom, the spirit and the letter of the 


law. Take an effusion of Dryden and one of 


Coleridge—Alexander’s Feast and Genevieve, 
for instance. In the former we behold at once a 
command of language, a sense of rhythm a hand 
practiced in versification and apt in rhetoric; in 
the latter we pause not to consider these external 
facilities, because of the beautiful and absorbing 
sentiment of which they are exponents. One we 
remember as an elocutionary exercise, the other 


as a cherished echo of the sweetest experience of 


our hearts. And thus a Madonna of Raphael or 
a Magdalen of Coreggio conveys a lively con- 
sciousness of the feelings they represent, as if it 
had been breathed through color and outline. In 


a word, we are magnetized by the holy spell of 


maternal love or penitent grief. Is it thus with 
the pictures of West? With the events they 
commemorate, do we realize the idea and emo- 
tion that render them sacred? In ‘‘ Christ heal- 
ing the Sick,”’ Is it the 
benign inspiration of the prominent figure or the 


what fixes the mind? 


awe-stricken gaze of reverence and the earnest 
pleadings of human affection in those that sur- 
Is it not rather the successful repre- 
dextrous 
The sick 


round it? 
sentation of 
grouping and the effective drapery ? 


physical suffering, the 
man excites far higher and more deserved admi- 
ration than hé by whose divine word he is healed. 
It may be argued that such a comparison is un- 
fair, inasmuch as the difficulties to be overcome 
and the effect to be realized in the two cases are 
quite diverse. This is but admitting West's 
over-estimate of his own powers. 
a subject is often as indicative of genius or its 
absence as its development, and the manner in 
which West treated the grand themes he selected 
proves that between them and his mind there was 
little affinity. If the picture we are considering 
was intended to portray a hospital, to excite be- 
nevolence by a vivid representation of ‘‘ the ills 
that flesh is heir to,’’ it would merit the highest 
encomiums; but the acknowledged purpose is far 
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more lofty—it professes to depict the most vene- 
rated character that ever lived on earth—the ex- 
ercise of the highest functions ever delegated to 
a being in the form of man—the exhibition of a 
sympathy for human sorrow more tender, com- 
prehensive and profound than was ever manifested 
in the world. ‘‘ To the height of this great ar- 
gument’’ something besides tact, dexterity and 
skill in drawing and color, something besides a 
knowledge of light and shade, a practised hand 
and a confident mind, was needed. An inspira- 
tion such as filled the heart and imagination of 
the painter and involved the absorption of self in 
the pathos and majesty of the scene, a sympa- 
thetic as well as an intelligent relation to the sub- 
ject alone would justify and hallow such an un- 
dertaking. And it is this very simplicity, this 
apparent unconsciousness of conditions like these, 
which affords the best evidence of West’s com- 
parative incompetency. ‘There is no trace of that 
solemnity of feeling which breaks from Milton in 
contemplating his great poem. It would appear 
as if he set about portraying miracles in a spirit 
the most commonplace and familiar. There was 
no pluming of the wings for a long flight, no vi- 
bration of the harp-strings preparatory to an 
earnest strain, no gathering up of the waters ere 
the glorious march. The cherubim were not in- 
voked to impart their sacred fire, nor did the 
hesitancy of self-distrust cause the dilated heart 
to tremble. It was apparently in the mere spirit 
of honest industry and a good intention that our 
excellent painter grappled with the most exalted 
subject. If West had one poetic instinct, it was 
implied in a sensibility to the grand in point 
He seems to have con- 
melo-dramatic 


of scale and manner. 
ceived of art under a kind of 
There was something noble in the scope 
A magnificent whole, a 


phase. 
of his conceptions. 
bringing impressively together of forms and hues, 
was the ideal he cherished—for if we take a single 
figure into careful view, there is often a striking 
want of oneness of effect. The hands of the Sa- 
viour in the picture we have noticed, for exam- 
ple, do not seem to involve the same expression 
as the chest; but the figure itself, taken in con- 
nection with those around, is effective. West, 
accordingly, seems to have excelled in unity of 
design, without recognizing that higher law— 
unity of expression; and this, we think, arose 
from a lack of that soul of art whereby its cre- 
ations are both harmonized and made vital. 











MY TEACHERS. 


BY MISS M. E 


Tue claims of elder sisters had kept me longer 
at a day school than was usual for children of 
my age; but at last the time came for me to 
graduate. I knew Webster’s Elements from be- 
ginning to end—the Multiplication Table as per- 
fectly as my prayers, and at reading and spelling 
I had always been expert. At the Academy I 
expected to take up Grammar and Natural Philo- 
sophy ; of these I had no idea, except that they 
were dull books full of hard words. The teacher 
in that department was a stranger, except that 
she had spoken to me once, so sweetly as to dis- 
satisfy me more than ever with a reign of terror, 
in which I was enduring almost martyrdom. 

It was a great day which witnessed my eman- 
cipation,—the birds sang as lightly as my heart, 
and the sun shone never upon a happier child. It 
was an era in an uneventful life—an oasis, whose 
memory has refreshed many sad hours since. 
How smartly was I looking in a new sun-bonnet 
—my hair curling as naturally as life, and my 
books carefully clasped under my arm. How I 
hastened to the dear old roof, that had seared and 
soaked in the suns and storms of acentury. And 
here let me record the tribute of a tear to thy in- 
sulted memory. Clap-boardless roof—floorless 
rooms—where are ye now? And echo answers 
where? That time-worn fabric has tottered back 
to dust—and thou, who nurtured in thy walls 
the fourth generation, art supplanted by a showy 
thing, which looks unblushingly to the road, glar- 
ing in its gaudy green blinds, casting great dis- 
honor upon thy humble garb. But such is life. 
Parents go wearing the habiliments of poverty, 
that they may gather about thankless children 
the vesture of riches. 

I was the youngest of twenty pupils. Our 
teacher was lovely, blue-eyed, auburn-haired, 
with a form like a fawn’s, and a sweet rich voice, 
gushing from a happy heart. ‘There were no re- 
straints here imposed upon the little misses, which 
the young ladies might violate. If there came a 
rainy noon, we who did not understand graces, 
or calisthenics with the young ladies, always had 
the best time at jack straws and hide and seek, 
for our dear teacher was there merriest of us all. 
I am positive, this participation in our sports ne- 
ver led us to forget the respect due from a pupil 
to a teacher, and I record it as an example to all 
teachers, who have never come down from their 
dignity to engage in the recreations of their scho- 
lars. There was no big ferule to blister a tender 
hand, no fool’s cap to mortify a sensitive spirit, or 
make still bolder an incorrigible offender. Good, 
old-fashioned people wondered at the idea of 


WENTWORTH, 


keeping school without a desk full of cart ropes 
and birch rods, and not a few persist to this day 
that Miss had no government in her school. 
Our composition exercise was a pleasant and pro- 





fitable one, instead of being irksome as it often is. 
Seated around our teacher with slate and pencil, 
when she had concluded some pretty romance, 
we were all to write what we could remember of 
it. I doubt if as many painters could have left 
more shades upon the canvas, than there was 
variety in these juvenile effusions. I have before 
me now a schedule of the lite of Caroline Cleave- 
land, whom no school-girl can fail to remember, 
and no school is destitute of a real Caroline to 
match this ideal.—'l‘he exercises of composition 
alternated between original essays, imitated sto- 
ries, and fictitious letters. Izetta Morton, a little 
brunette, was my favorite correspondent. I did 
not love her any better for this new name, though 
her own, Thankful Green, was very uncouth— 
in a romance. 

A year passed rapidly away,—perhaps, the 
happiest of my life,—when the sad news arrived 
that our dear teacher was to be married, and few 
of us restrained our tears, when the publishment 
was announced in the parish church. The bride- 
groom was a tall, handsome New Yorker; there 
was a bridal and cake and wine, a holy com- 
mingling of smiles and tears, and we were left 
We had a week’s vacation, and 
God bless my first teacher. 


shepherdless. 
then school again. 
I shall never forget her. 

Our next instructress was fair and fragile, 
as delicately nurtured by a widowed mother as 
the dew drop that sparkles upon the blushing pe- 
tals of the rose,—better educated, more dove like 
in her beauty, than our first teacher, but too retired 
and shrinking to win the confidence of half grown, 
romping girls. A weary three months she at- 
tended assiduously to our wants, and bore so 
patiently with our mischief that we began to be 
heartily ashamed of it. A second term made us 
acquainted, and we commenced it with a better 
knowledge of the spirits taught, and the spirit 
teaching. After a lapse of one year we parted 
sadly from this friend, who had come to be very 
dear to us, and who left us to go South as gover- 
ness. Great girl as I am now, I cannot help 
crying when I remember how ill I repaid your 
patience and mild reproofs, when I well deserved 
rebukes and punishment. I am writing on a 
hebdomadal full of the busy incidents of life; and 
here in one sweet corner your marriage is record- 
ed. Should this imperfect but heartfelt sketch 
meet your eye, you will recognize in the writer 
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a restless and wayward pupil, wild but not heart- 


less, who has given you many hours of unhappl- 


ness. 

Our third teacher was as ce as possible to 
our former ones in person and mplishment 
As stately as a princess, she was one in every- 
thine but the reality: ta ind icefully formed, 
with a brow of classic beauty nt with thought 
and intellect ; every motive to fat irity was lor- 


bidden in her features, and I would as soon have 


thought of kissing Queen B as of picking up 


he r fan unbidden. mhe iid down the laws the 
first day, and to us, \ » had r ccustomed to 
the supreme discip e ve, tie seemed more 
stringent than the iws of Moses We were not 
to calisthenize at recess, it ma er nervous; we 
were not allowed the graces, b ise one litt! 
romp had torn her dress ch after the hoop. 
Jack Stones was an indefinit ecies of gambling, 
besides making our hands and of course a 
prohibited game. And our re ses were passed 
in sullen silence at the window, or in invidious 
remarks on the country pe , who were much 
better than ourselves. nst 1 of an interestir 

exercise, as our composition day had cen, the 
alternoon was devoted to mak inen for t 

Missionaries ; and I cannot t how many yards 
of cambric I have hemm«e for cap strings, or 
how much apparel from our school was furnished 


the Missions No vou! y was admitted 
without a silver thimble, 1 at our ordinary 


sewing tasks no unbleached 1 was permitted 
to be made up. It has since often occurred to 
me that cotton cloth paid for, would have been 
quite as becoming as some of th en that never 


had its bills receipted 
M ss ——'s st iv was short W h us, be ‘ause 


she began by arbitrary commands to exact of us 


what we would have done cheerfully and unasked 


if let alone. A code of laws as long as the moral 
law was suspended from the walls, with as many 
exceptions, however, as there are to French rules; 


we were forever likely to receive punishment in 


our awkward attempts to evade it. No queen ever 


swayed a more absolute monarchy, and in six 
months, from a quiet and orderly class, we came 
to be turbulent and mischievous, not for the sake 
of the mischief, but for the visible annoyance it 
made our teacher. School girls will remember, 
how often they have perpetrated the rarest speci- 
mens of fun, when their teacher was looking 
away, and when her eyes once turned upon them, 
assumed the greatest possible gravity. I am quite 
persuaded that, in this age of improvement even, 
we could not be equaled by any insubordinate 
pupils in the art of reading cross-wise—knitting 
with our fingers—or, creeping stealthily across 
the room—and if suddenly detected, gravely ask- 
ing permission to leave our seats. 1] do not now 
remember that this teacher ever addressed me, 


except about my lessons, while I was her pupil. 
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We all suffered from her want of confidence and 


interest in our pursuits. We felt that there was 


a creat ull between us, and the restraint made 
us absolutely Aate one, whom we should have 


loved and revered. How we missed the jovous 


rood morning, dear. 


of our first happy teacher, 
and the pleasan greeting of our second as we 


met the fi 1, stately Mentor of our steps and 


studies, day after day, and went through a routine 


unblest the sunshine of love, and uncheered 
by kindness and confidence. 


I promised myself thus early that if I was 


spared to become a te icher. I would love, would 
sympa h A vith tne most perverse of unruly pupils. 
Chiidren thirst, yearn for sympathy. It is as im- 
possible for as to develop itself without this 


, as for a flower to mature without the 





sun and dew. The most disagree ible children 


once surrounded by the atmosphere of love, and 


taught that t were objects worth notice, have 
Tey 

come to be teachabie and compantionabie beings. 

Neglect a boy, because he is dull; let his pa- 


rents closet him in the cellar or garret, and keep 
him on bread and water; let his teacher strap 
uther, and pile him down with fool’s 


ve allowed to nick-name 


caps: let other boys | 
him, ‘** Blockhead,’’ and Dunce ;’’ let him be 
set aside to read alone, because it takes so long 


to blunder through his words—what will he make? 
Not a pleasant, frank, gentle child! Will he not 
be a sullen and dogged boy, and, perhaps, a mis- 
anthropic and gloomy man? Dear teachers, kind 
Do not shut up that forlorn little boy; 
ie could. He 
would repeat his task, if he could. Do not set 


} } —— 
above him, because he has a 


parents : 


he would tell you that letter, if 
that other voy 
better memory, and amore flippant speech. Be 


patient, and encourage him, while he tries to re- 


call the forgotten character, and stammers at the 
lost lesson, which he thought he had perfectly 
committed. 

I do pray most earnestly, that I may never be 
disheartened in teaching the most obdurate, and 
that I may have long suffering with the most 
slothful intellect, remembering that I am endur- 
ing what others have endured in my perverseness 
and heedlessness, and what God has suffered and 
still is suflering from an ungrateful world. 

This sketch imperfectly delineates the differ- 
ence between teachers and their discipline. W« 
have motives to patience and sacrifice in this pro- 
In the poor child whom poverty, or the 
absence of a mother’s love, perhaps, has made 


fession. 


constrained and dogged, there is a spirit which 
yearns for something to love, something round 
which it may twine in a wreath of affection that 
neglect has crushed— 


And in a heart, cold to the careless eye, 

Fountains of tenderness lie unrevealed, 

And Love's ungarnered wealth dies of its own luxu- 
riance. 

















BY 5. 


D’ Israk1t, in speaking of Virgil, says—‘‘Perilus 
Faustinus has furnished a thick volume with his 
Even the author of his apology has 
Homer his 


plagiarisms. 
that he 
greatest beauties, from Apollonius Rhodius many 


confessed has stolen from 
of his pathetic passages, from Nicander hints for 
his Georgics—and this does not terminate the 
catalogue.’’t 

We find no fault with Faustinus for his stric- 
tures upon the author of the Auneid, since many 
of his most admirable passages were evidently 
gested bv the beauties of the Homeric poems. 


We refer our reader to the Iliad, B. xx., In. 164, 


sug 


and to the parallel passage from the Aineid, B. 
xil., In. 4. 
incidences might be pointed out, but we prefer to 


Numerous other imitations and co- 


omit them for the present and quote them fully 
in their proper order. And yet, in despite of this 
admission, we cannot admit that Virgil was a 
plagiarist. 

Homer has been reproached with this despica- 
ble crime. It has been asserted with the most 
confident assurance that the library in the Temple 
of Vulcan, at Memphis, ‘‘ was completely pil- 
laged by the bard.”’ 
brought forth his rich booty have been pointed 
out, so that the ‘‘ Siege of ‘Troy’’ and the poem 


The sources whence he 


of ‘* Corinnus’’ should receive, in the strange 
opinion of some writers, that unbounded, mis- 
placed laudation, which for two thousand years 
has been bestowed upon the Homeric poems. 

Homert or the Homeride undoubtedly availed 
themselves of the materials gathered by their 
predecessors, but it was an honorable and per- 
fectly legitimate availment. Passages similar in 
their ideas and language may have been found in 
the poems of Homer and in those that were sung 
through the cities of Greece a century previous— 
and yet we cannot admit that Homer was a pia- 
giarist. 

Envy and detraction have ever been nursed in 
the bosom of rival authors, both of the vile and 
Plato shattered a vial of his wrath 
over the dust of 


the virtuous. 


“The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” 
and yet some of the most beautiful thoughts of 


* The writer deems it proper to state that about one- 
half the passages are given as quoted by others, prin- 
cipally Dr. Lewis in his late publication, “ Plato contra 
Atheos,” and by Stevens in his notes to “ Shakspeare.” 

t “Curiosities of Literature.” 

¢ “Southern Quarterly Review” for July —article, 
* Munford’s Homer.” 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES.*—NO. [. 


M. S$. 


that prince of poetical philosophers may be found 
forth 
in the Homeric 


germinating, even bursting into brilliant 


and rich fruit 


Cicero dared to revile Aristotle, yet the conclu- 


leaflets poems. 
siveness of reasoning which graces the profounder 


writings of the Roman, may be traced to the iron 


syllogisms of the Stagyrite. A scurrilous Pa- 
risian presumed to bespatter the splendid monu 
ment of Shakspeare’s genius with the foul slime 
of his detraction, yet dared to set some of the 
brightest jewels of the bard’s poems in his own 
tragedies. The lord of Newstead, writhing, it 
is true, under the lash of the Edinburgh Review, 
permitted himself to dash his gall-envenomed pen 
over the character of one whose creations have 
eternally identified his name with every hill and 
heath and glen in Scotland :— 


“ And think’st thou, Scort, by vain conceit perchance, 


>) 


On public taste to foist thy stale romance 


The venerable poet of Rydal Mount, he called 


“The simple Worpswortn, framer of a lay 


As soft as evening in his favorite May.” 
es 798 
And again, speaking of ‘‘ Betty Foy’’— 


“That all who knew the ‘idiot in his glory,’ 


Conceive the bard the hero of the story.” 


And yet to no other English poet—with, perhaps, 
the exception of Young —was Byron as much 
indebted for poetical material as to those whom 
he vituperates. Truly—‘‘ mutato nomine, dete 
fabula narratur.”’ 

A century ago the infamous Louder proclaimed 
to the world that Milton was a plagiarist. Whole 
** Ad- 
amus Exul’’ of Grotius, as well as from the writ- 
The 


most acute intellects of the British metropolis 


passages, he affirms, were taken from the 
ings of an obscure Dutch poet, Stophorstius. 


were ensnared by this impudent avowal, and Dr. 
Johnson, familiar as he was with the great epic 
of Milton, was persuaded by the traducer to fur- 
nish a preface and postscript for the work which 
Louder was about to publish, exposing the pla- 
giarisms in Paradise Lost.* 

But the indefatigable researches of Dr. Douglas 
proved the writer to be a base calumniator, and 
compelled him to confess he had made the state- 
ment through envy, ‘‘ being hurried away by 
violent passion.’’t 


* “ Boswell’s Johnson.” 
t “Sketches of Imposture, Deception and Credulity.” 
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We object not to censure, severe and burning, 


for literary theft, whether it fall upon Homer, 
Milton or Wordsworth No crime 


de Ss} ible, none more clearly indicative of a soul 


2 more pure ly 


destitute of noble and generous pulses. But 


criticism 


we do deprecate that indiscriminate 


which hurls its crushing anatne 





mere coincidence as upon a theft, w 
with a single word like to some ot 
duces thence a wilful imitation. If upon a mere 
resemblance of words | irism to be predi- 
ited, none dare throw the first stone without 
meet yr themseives as ir tate We conceive 
lp 1 to be no it th 1 of the 
thou s of anothe ind ; f r€ f that 
t ya our own he mere de Ss r and 
recom it ot a com x 1 sed y another 
lo rt constitute ven ie shadow of a plagiar- 
m Sheiley i¢ l othe pretace 
t h Cen ’ says in " 3 speech 
was su sted by a most s passage in El 
Purgato de San Patricio of ¢ on, the only 
plagiaris which I have intentionally committed 
nthe whole piece.’’ But a tho t suggested 
must be always different in some respect from the 
tho it s res ' If so, as sted thought 
‘annot be a igiarism SPhetiey § admission was 
entirely itu us—even WV ) no intelli- 
t mind would ive t f sing him 
ol pag T Str 
We de y that sin irity ol i ore or even 
similarity of idea, necessarily constitutes a pla- 


iarism. We make good our denial thus :—Ho- 


“Pecundi calices quer é scertum? 
(x icta quem 1 pau s m 
| n. 19 
Solomon, long before th rd of Venusium, 
wrote 
I rcr x and t 3 y, and remember 
his miser ») mor ( 7 


own that Horace 


ever read the Proverbs of Solomon, our proposi- 


ye Satisiac 


tion fhat similarity ¢ r , or even simi- 


larity of wea, does not necessaril constitute a 


plagiarism -must be acknowledged correct. 

In the quotations which f WwW, many resem- 
blant ideas may be found. We presume not to 
brand them as plagiarisms. So of them are, 





indeed, imitations, but the greater part, we think, 


should be called coinciden 


The following quotation from Plato is given by 
Dr. T. Lewis in 


Atheos,’’ in comparison with a verse from the 


Plato contra 


Psalms. The similarity is remarkable. 


For we are his people and t sheep of his pasture 


Psaim c., ¥.3 
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roug &Y tay 

This s 1s to me to be well said, that the S are 

our k rs, and that we are among their flocks or pos 
sessions,”’—7 islation. 


The following two passages are also given in 
t The philosopher evide ntly 


same volume. 


imitated the poet. 
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Ceres, in addressing Iris, describes her pre- 
cisely as \ | did in his A‘neid 
I » Iris croceis per cé m rose Ly s 
M 1pens varios adversos sole colores 


Dewy Iris. with r saffron-colo vings, fi 
down thr skies, drawing from s 1 th 
sand s Tra? 1 

-W we thy saffron w gs ra) flower 

D sest ho y drops refresh showers 


mhakspeare say 
“ Hon keeping ith have ever home wits.” 
Two Gent iof JV na 
Milton— 
It is for mel eatures to keep 
rhey id their name ience — 


Shakspeare makes Viola say to the duke, con- 


cerning Ulivia— 


Middleton has the same ficure— 


+? _ ; 
She does not love me now, but pain 
' 


Like one that’s forced to smile upon a grief 


Witch. 























LITERARY 


Shakspeare makes his fairy say to Puck— 
I must go seek some dew drops here, 


And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.” 


Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Doctor Dodypoll, ina comedy published in 1601, 


uses the same language— 


“*T was I that led you through the painted meads 


W here th ght faeries danced upon the flowers, 
Hanging on every leaf an orient pear! 


Shakspeare makes Gratiano say to Salarino— 


“ How like a younker or a prodigal 


Che scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 


Hugged and embraced by the strumpet wint 


Merchant of Venice. 


Gray has the same figure—indeed, it is sup- 
posed that Shakspeare has been copied by him in 


this passage— 


Fair laughs the morn and soft the zephyr blows, 
While, proudly riding o’er the azure realm 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes. 
Youth on the I 


row and Pleasure at the helm— 





Regardless of sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey 


Gray, 
Solomon wrote— 
‘Wealth maketh many friends.”— Proverbs, c.19, v.14 


Hora e, 


into the Old Testament, and consequently the fol- 


we are quite confident, never looked 


1 ! ! 
ioOWlng passage cannot be called a piagiarism, 
though it is remarkably similar to it :— 


‘————= “Hdem que amicos 


Det genus et formam, regina pecunia donat.” 


istola VI. 





‘Royal money brings credit, friends, pedigree and 


Milton, I presume, forgot there could be found 
such passages in the sacred and profane classics 


when he wrote— 


“ Money brings honors, friends, conquests and realms.” 


Paradise Lost, B. 2. 


Tr } ‘ ] , ] 
rumbul has an idea very similar— 


“The mag 


powers of gold, with ease, 
Transform us to what shape we please, 
Give knowledge bright and courage brave, 
And sense that nature never g . 


ave 
Progress of Duliness. 


Speaking of greatness, Cicero says— 


“ Non veribus, aut velocitatibus, aut celeritate corpo- 
rum, res magne geruntur, sed consilio, auctoritate, sen- 


tentiate.”— De Senectute. 

“Great exploits are notachieved by physical strength, 
by flights or by swiftness of body, but by counsel, au- 
thority and opinion.”— Translation. 


COINCIDENCES. 


~I 
nee 


‘Not to the ensanguined field of Death alone 
Is valor limited she sits serene 


Amidst the deliberate council, weighs, prevents, pro- 


And scorns to count her glories from the feats 


Of brutal force alone.”— Southey 
quod valde expectes.”— 
nk that true which we 


las given us the same idea in the 





Dr. ¥ ou 


very same words— 


That which we wish we easily believe.”— Nig 


— vyideo m ra | que 
Deteriora seguor wid, 
I see the better way and approve it, but I follow the 


worse.”— Translat 


Byron has certainly imitated this celebrated 
line of the Roman bard— 


I love the virtues which I cannot claim.”— Letter toa 


Trumbul has also imitated it— 


‘He hears her voice, but borne by passion strong, 


Approves the right et wanders in the wrong 


; " = 9 
““Mndev duederely ects Osa. 
Demosthenes de Corona. 


of the gods.”— Translation. 


Horace has the same sentiment in his Satires— 


“ Nam vitiis nemo sine nascitur 


‘No one is born without vices.”— Translation. 


. , , , 
Horace, in his Epistles, has this admirable sen- 
timent— 
‘Inter spem curanque, timores inter et iras, 
Omnem crede diem, t diluxisse supremum 
FE} stola ad 7 lium. 
irs and anger, believe that 


every day which shines on you is your last.”— Trans- 


Sir Thomas Browne must have called to mind 
this passage when he wrote— 


fe—think every day the last, and 





—Religio Medict. 


Shelley makes his Spirit come from the sky 


thus— 


‘See where the child of heaven with winged feet 
Run down the slanted sunbeam of the dawn.” 
Prometheus Unbound. 


Moore causes his Peri to descend in the same 


manner— 


swiftly descending on a ray 





Of morning light.”"— Paradise and Pert. 
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While Keble, who rarely makes use of the 
labors of his poetical predecessors, has in this 
instance permitted himself to fall into an imita- 
tion— 


“ When angels down the lucid stair, 
Came hovering to our sainted sires.” 
Christian Year. 
Byron more than once suffered himself to sneer 
at the poetical inspiration of the bard of Rydal 
Mount, and yet we are not sure that he did not 
copy him in the following passage— 


“Oh, many are the poets that are sown 
By nature; men endowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine ; 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 

All but a few live out their time 

Husbanding that which they possess within, 

And go to the grave unthought of.”"— Excursion. 


Byron improves upon the thought thus— 


Many are the poets who have never penn’d 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best: 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings; they compressed 
The god within them, and rejoined the stars 
Unlaurel’d upon earth.”— Prophecy of Dante. 


Shelley says— 


“ There’s not an atom of yon earth 


But once was living man.”— Queen Mab. 


Dr. Young, many years before, had written— 


“ Where is the dust that has not been alive?” 
Night Thoughts. 
The following is a passage from Lord Sterline’s 
tragedy of Darius, published in 1603— 


“Let greatness of her glassy sceptres vaunt, 
Not sceptres, no, but reeds, soon bruised, soon broken; 


And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant; 


All fades, and searcely leaves behind a token. 
Those golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 
W ith furniture superfluously fair, 
Those stately courts, those sky-encountering walls, 
Evanish all, like vapors in the air.” 


Who, upon reading this passage, will fail to 
remember those admired lines in the Tempest, in 
which is depicted so beautifully the vanity of 
earthly things? Malone, indeed, accuses Shak- 
speare of imitating Sterline. 
certainly remarkable. 


The coincidence is 


“ And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
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And like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.”— Tempest. 


Browne, in speaking of sleep, says— 


“Tt is that death by which we may be said literally to 
die daily.”—Religio Medici. 


“ 


each night we die, 
Each morn, are born anew.” 
Night Thoughts. 





We give from Akenside a passage that has 


ever been admired— 


“For as old Memnon’s image, long renowned 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 


Unbidden strains.”— Pleasures of Imagination. 


Keble has again imitated in employing the same 
figure— 


“ Soft as Memnon’s harp at morning 
To the inward ear devout, 


Touched by light with heavenly warning, 
Your transporting chords ring out.” 
Christian Year. 
Ovid says— 
“«___. est queedam flere voluptas.” 
“There is a certain luxury in weeping.”— Translation 
Shakspeare— 
“A luxury in grief.” 
Scott— 
“There is a pleasure in this pain.” —Marmion 
Shakspeare makes Juliet say— 
“ Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 


Ere one can say—' It lightens.’ ” 
Romeo and Juliet 


Drayton has the same idea expressed thus—- 


‘-_— lightning ceaselessly to burn, 
Swifter than thought, from place to place, to pass, 
And being gone, doth suddenly return 
Ere you could say precisely what it was.” 
Miracles of Moses 


Shakspeare— 
“ Alack! there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords.” 


Romeo and Juliet 


Beaumont and Fletcher— 


‘The lady may command, sir; 
She bears an eye more dreadful than your weapon.” 
Maid of the Mill 








ISABEL. 


BY ADA GREY. 


Tue summer sunlight, softened in its play 
among clusters of roses and fragrant honeysuckles, 
danced sweetly through the vine-curtained win- 
dows into the little apartment of Isabel Clare. Fit 
for a fairy’s home was that tasteful room, and as 
like a fairy as one could wish was its youthful 
mistress—if, indeed, so matronly a title could be 
given to a bright, careless girl of sixteen. But 
now the laughing sunshine seemed strangely out 
of place flitting over her sad and tearful counte- 
nance. Unhappy as her own caged bird, which 
had complained from its neglected prison, the 
whole long day, she leaned wearily by the win- 
dow seat, one hand half-crushing the eglantine, 
and the other listlessly touching the chords of her 
harp, making a low, plaintive unison with her 
own sad heart. 

‘* Strange, she should not be happy now of all 
times,’’ muttered the old nurse, who had been 
lingering unbidden in the room for the last half 
hour, now pointing to the deepening crimson in 
the western sky, and then calling the attention of 
the sad girl to the freshly culled bouquet, sending 
forth its welcome fragrance from the vase by her 
side. Wearied at last in her hopeless attempts to 
cheer Isabel she had turned away, but in a few 
moments made her appearance again, holding 
suspended from her bony fingers a circlet of dia- 
mondg of rare and exceeding beauty. 

‘* Here’s the bridal gift, ’Bel—I caught it from 
your father’s hand, because I wished to cheer 
you with it myself. See how brilliant! Such a 
coronet our queen might envy. My Lord Tracy 
should be here to see it in the dark hair it be- 
comes so well !”’ 

‘Tt is just like Lord Tracy’s taste !"’ and to 
the infinite amazement of Margery, she pushed 
aside the hand which was just placing the dia- 
monds on her brow—‘‘I do not mean that, 
nurse ; Lord Tracy is kind, and the gift is very 
costly, but I would rather wear this flower than 
all the jewels his wealth can buy.”’ 

Poor old Margery was more amazed than be- 
fore, for, besides tossing aside the diamonds, 
Isabel had taken from a cluster of her own brown 
curls, a half-opened rose, white and pure as ala- 
baster, but for a faint tinge in its heart, as delicate 
as the blush just mantling her own fair cheek. 
Margery, besides not being over-fond of flowers, 
was unable to see the value of one simple rose- 
bud. Ah! if she had seen the glance which 
accompanied it when a beloved hand placed it in 
its proud resting-place, she might have under- 
stood why a gift—though but a flower—might 
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be very precious for the sake of the giver. But, 
wisely ignorant of this, she anxiously queried of 
her charge why she should be sad when to-mor- 
row was to be her bridal day. 

“Ah! but Margery, you do not know how 
wretched it is to become the wife of one you do 
not love—when you love another !’’ ’83el would 
have added, but, with more than her wonted con- 
siderateness she checked herself. 

‘* But why can you not love him? And if you 
do not, why Lord Tracy is rich, and will there 
not be a splendid home for you ?—and such piles 
of jewels?—and richer robes than yeu ever 
wore ?—how well they will become you too !— 
servants at your call, and nobody to dispute your 
will !”’ 

If these had been consolations for a lack of 
love, ’Bel might have been happy in anticipation 
of her brilliant lot; but now she shook her head 
impatiently, and giving the dame an errand be- 
low, flung herself on her couch in an agony of 
tears. Margery went on her way, wondering 
much that one so young, and lovely, and deserv- 
ing as the Lady Isabel, should make herself so 
needlessly unhappy. It have seemed 
strange to one more clear-sighted than the kind- 
hearted nurse, had it not been quite evident that 
the young girl lovedanother. True, it was wrong, 
but when do young hearts ask counsel in bestow- 


might 


ing their affections ? 

Isabel’s had been a cloudless life, save one 
darkening shadow, which had fallen over her path, 
when her own dear mother died; but that was 
years ago, when she was all too young to deeply 
feel her loss, or retain any remembrance, except 
the image graven on her heart of a pale face more 
beautiful than her own, and a low, sweet voice, 
whose dying words were all she could recall of 
the counsels of her sainted parent. Since then 
*Bel had been the pet and idol of her widowed 
father’s heart; making up to him by her warm 
affection for the absence of one darling brother, 
and consoling him for the misconduct of his ear- 
lier children, the offspring of a former marriage, 


whose unkindness had well nigh broken his 
heart. They had brought ruin upon his fortunes, 


and proved ungrateful, when he needed wealth 
and affection the most. This circumstance and 
a debt of gratitude he owed to Lord Tracy, had 
been the sole cause of his betrothing his daughter, 
the little Isabel, then a mere child, to the only 
son of that valued friend. The union of the two 
families, besides forming a new link in the bond 
of friendship, would raise the now fallen fortunes 
73 
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of the house of Clare. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to the parents, and the younger ones 
were little disposed to object. The youthful Lord 
Tracy, who had spent most of his life abroad, 
was said to be accomplished and amiable, quite 
indifferent with regard to the match; so very in- 
different, indeed, that up to the very year when 
the marriage was to take place, he had rarely 
seen his intended bride, and then only at a casual 
meeting, when she was unaware of his presence. 
Isabel herself, though she remembered her future 
lord only as a fine-looking boy, who had been her 
playmate for a few weeks after her mother’s 
death, had never objected to the union. She was 
an ardent, warm-hearted girl; and, besides, hav- 
ing been taught to expect her destiny in this, 
was heedless of anything, except that the union 
concerned her father’s honor and happiness, and 
that it was to give her invalid brother.the means 
Thoughtless and af- 
fectionate, she had hardly given a serious thought 
to the future ; and the marriage of policy might 
have resulted in a cold, formal, unsocial wedded 
life, neither satisfying nor yet unhappy, but for 
one untoward circumstance. 


of prosecuting his studies. 


Fathers are strangely blind and unsuspicious 


beings! 


But Lord Clare could not have suspect- 
ed that there was danger to the interests of his 
future son-in-law, in permitting his daughter to 
receive visits from a young artist, who came to 
paint her portrait for his pleasure, when she should 
have left him to share another’s home; especial- 
ly, as he was sent by young Tracy himself, who 
desired that the parting gift should be executed 
with taste and skill. Why Henry Tracy should 
have allowed even the short acquaintance, with- 
out first satisfying himself that the artist was ugly 
and unattractive, unless, indeed, he was perfectly 
indifferent to his future happiness; or, why Isabel 
should have chosen, at this time of all others, to 
discover that her heart could not be given to the 
one who had a right to demand it, it is impossible 
to tell. If she had been a secluded country girl, 
whose life had been passed within sight of her 
father’s lodge, there might have been no marvel 
at her present indiscretion in loving a handsome 
young stranger, who had acknowledged a devoted 
attachment to her. But petted as she had been 
by the wealthy and titled, and introduced into 
brilliant society, it would to the parents, if they 
had known it, have seemed a most singular cir- 
cumstance that for such reasons, she should feel 
an awakening repugnance to the expected mar- 
riage. There might have been no- 
thing very fascinating about Arthur Rives, the 
artist; but the two, as if by tacit agreement, 
soon found that they loved the same walks, and 
both had a particular fancy for one quiet nook by 
the lake, near the Lodge, which was never so 
pleasant as at the shadowy sunset. And the 
artist was sc courteous and so brother-like, that 
through the long season he spent in their neigh- 
borhood, ’Bel did not think it necessary in her 


So it was. 
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rambles, to be accompanied by any other com- 
panion. Arthur was gallant and devoted, and 
’Bel was trustful and young, and what marvel 
that she should have returned his love, or that 
the coming union, before so listlessly thought of, 
should now be anticipated with dread and sorrow? 
The one awakened chord in her heart had been 
voiceless till now, only because it had never been 
touched by the master hand. 

Isabel felt that it was wrong, and yet she knew 
her father’s gentle nature too well to mention 
her aversion to the marriage; she knew that he 
would free her from any binding obligation, pre- 
ferring dishonor to his own name to the ruin of 
his daughter’s happiness; but she would have 
made even a greater sacrifice of feeling, for the 
sake of the two who loved her so well. But it 
was a bitter trial to the warm-hearted girl, and 
never till this day, whose long sunny hours she 
had wept away, had she felt how very trying it 
was. Many times had she tripped down to her 
father’s little library to tell him all—tell him how 
very wretched she was, and how very, very wrong 
it was to give her hand to one, when her heart 
was in the possession of another; but when her 
hand was on the latch, she had lacked the courage 
togo in. She knew how deeply he was interested 
in the union; she had been told that the unkind- 
ness of his elder children, at an early period of 
her own life, had deprived him of his princely 
fortune, and made him old in heart, and almost 
gray while young in years. She had been his 
pride and darling, and on her now depended his 
honor and happiness; and now, when her feelings 
prompted her to fling aside those hopes to become 
the wife of an humble artist, poor and unknown, 
she thought of her ingratitude, and the last words 
of her departed mother sounded reproachfully in 
her ears—‘ if all others forsake him, do not you!”’ 

**Oh! how could I wrong him so?" she fal- 
tered, ‘‘ my own kind father, and dear Herbert, 
too. Heaven grant, they may never know how 
great the sacrifice of their poor Isabel !’’ 

Her resolution was taken as silently she stole 
back to her chamber; but when a low, thrilling 
gush of music swept softly up from the garden, 
and echoed complainingly through her lonely 
room, her heart fluttered like a fettered bird, and 
the tears, before repressed, gushed quick and un- 
heeded. It was the signal for her parting with 
Arthur; but the evening had thrown its veil of 
woven dewdrops and starlight over the garden, 
before she could prepare herself for that last 
meeting. When, at last, she stood by his side, 
just where the calm moonlit water stole into a 
quiet, secluded nook, there was a clear coldness 
in her eye, and a firmness resting on her lips, 
very unlike the dancing love light and the heart- 
warm smile, that had ever gushed forth in glad- 
ness to all she looked upon. 

‘**Tt was unkind in you to keep me waiting so 
long, dear Isabel—not because it was unpleasant 


to watch for yow—but I feared you would not 
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come at all,’’ murmured the young man, flinging 
his lute upon the dewy green-sward before its 
last plaintive tone had died upon the air. 

**T ought not to have come at all, but I could 
not go without one farewell, Arthur—the last,’’ 
said the lady, firmly. 

** The last !—and it is your own choice, Isabel ; 
yet once you loved me! But I would not reproach 
you, and only ask now that to-morrow you will 
forget me.’’ There was a tone of sadness in the 
half-complaining words that touched the chord 
which was but too ready to vibrate in the heart 
of Isabel. 

‘* Forget! Would I could—yet, it will be one 
blessing in my future life to know that I have 
been beloved by thee. It is not wrong to say it 
to-night, Arthur.’ 

‘* Heaven bless thee, Isabel, for the sunshine 
I could not have 


’ 


thy love has cast over my path. 
asked that all the long-cherished hopes of early 
years could have been flung aside for the sake of 
an humble artist. Believe me, Lord Tracy will 
make thee happy, and what more could I wish 
further ?—unless that you may forget the unfor- 
tunate stranger ——’’ 

‘“*Oh! Arthur, Arthur, I have not deserved 
this from you; you know—you understand—it is 
for their sakes—for them I could resign my hap- 
piness—forever !”’ 

‘**T have been unjust ; forgive me, dear Isabel,’’ 
said the young man, half-alarmed at the quick, 
hurried breathing, the sickly smile and the forced 
calmness, which told too plainly of the heart- 
struggle within; ‘‘ you are right, and Lord Tracy 
is unworthy the affection which costs so much; 
I have been unkind, dearest, but do not blame 
me, for love is selfish.” 

** Not selfish,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ for love is never 
I thank you for every wish and blessing, 


k 


selfish. 
Arthur ; and may you—forgive the foolish wea 
ness—you will go intothe busy world, and—there 
are others more lovely, more worthy thy affection 
than Isabel Clare.”’ 

‘*Can you believe me of those, Isabel, whose 
love is but atale to be learned and then forgotten ? 
Can any other be to me what thou hast been ?’’ 

The lady’s unnatural calmness was gone, and 
excited by the sadness of the voice, the only one 
that had ever taught her heart to thrill, she bowed 
her head on her clasped hands and sobbed bitterly. 
It was a moment for a passionate outgush of feel- 
ing, and she listened to the words, which had 
fallen like music on her ear so often, silently 
justifying himself by the thought that even her 
father would have permitted a last meeting, till a 
voice, calling her name, in the distant shrubbery, 
reminded her of the consent she had given for 
the first much-dreaded interview with Lord Tracy 
that evening. 

** Oh! LIecannot see him to-night,”’ she faltered, 
‘*but we—we must part.’’ 

‘*Not without hope of meeting again, dear 
Isabel.’’ 


‘* Never think to meet me again, Arthur; from 
this moment we are strangers’’—there was a fear- 
ful calmness in her voice, contrasting forcibly 
with her agitated manner as she exclaimed, in 
answer to his earnest wishes,—‘‘ I am wrong in 
lingering here, Arthur; in your presence I am a 
very child; but hereafter—may Heaven forgive 
the falsehood, the living falsehood—I can teach 
my wayward heart its duty—or, at least, seem to 
others cold and calm and happy.”’ 

A measured ‘‘Adieu,’’ in answer to his fervent 
‘* Heaven bless thee, dear Isabel,’’—a quick, 
half-suppressed sob, as if the bursting heart was 
ashamed of betraying the anguish it could not 
conceal—a silent, thrilling grasp of the hand, and 
Isabel, pale, tearful, and quivering in every limb, 
sought her apartment, and kneeling helplessly by 
her couch, prayed for strength and support. From 
her regrets for the past, and her foreshadowing of 
the dark and desolate future, she was aroused by 
hearin 
springing lightly to her feet, she threw back the 


g a well-known step on the staircase, and 
mass of dark curls that had fallen over her face, 
and dashing away a starting tear, stepped for- 
ward to meet her father. 

‘** Lord Tracy is below—what! in tears, ’Bel?— 
and is waiting to be presented to you.”’ 

** And is he cold and disagreeable, father ?’’ whis- 
pered Isabel, for her voice was too tremulous to be 
trusted in a louder tone; ‘‘ and do you believe he 
cares for me—I may well ask, for he has never 
even sought an interview—and can I love him ?’’ 

‘* You ask so many questions, ’Bel, all in a 
breath too, that I can hardly answer. Do you not 
remember him? Oh! he was but a boy when he 
was your playmate ; he has much changed since 
then; fancy the figure of the elder Lord Tracy 
as it was thirty years ago, and a face not much 
resembling his, it is true, but such a one as even 
my lovely 'Bel might not scorn.” 

‘* Indeed, father, it would be a difficult task for 


said ’Bel, with a faint smile; 


my imagination,”’ 
‘* Lord Tracy must have been as now, gallant and 
good, and in truth, I ever thought I should love 
the parent better than the son.” 

‘* And do you not—but, how strangely ill you 
seem to-night !’’ and gently patting her back, he 
gazed long and earnestly at the deathly paleness 
of her cheek, and the wild sparkle of her eye. 

‘* It is in part your fancy, father ; Iam quite—"’ 
the falsehood trembled on her lip; she could not 
say that she was happy, when the quick eye of 
affection had discovered her sadness; ‘‘ that is, 
makes you happy cannot give 
I am, indeed, weary and 


anything which 
other than joy to me. 
may well be sad—and, in truth,” as she glanced 
at the reflection of her own altered face in the 
opposite mirror, ‘‘ I am in no mood to meet Lord 
Tracy to-night. You will excuse me, dear fa- 
ther, to him, and mention my compliments—no, 
that is too cold a word—my’love, you will, father, 
for surely he would be sadly disappointed to see 
me now.” 
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** Certainly, if you wish ; but it would be better 
for you to go down—but—you are very sad, Isa- 
bel; if you are averse to this marriage, you 
know it is not now too late, and you know your 
father too well to believe that he would sacrifice 
his cherished child to save a nobleman’s word of 
honor.”’ 

‘* You are too kind,’’ sobbed Isabel; ‘‘ there is 
no being on earth so dear to me as my own loved 
father; yet I will believe I shall learn to love my 
For thy sake, my father, he will 


’ 


future husband. 
love me.”’ 

‘*You are very dear to him now, Isabel, and 
trust me, darling, you will never regret having 
committed your happiness to his care.’’ 

Isabel hardly noticed the half-sportive tone of 
her father’s words, but quickly replied, ‘‘I know 
there will ever be happiness in the consciousness 
of having done my duty.”’ 

‘* Margery once hinted strangely of the artist,”’ 
said Lord Clare, musingly, fixing his eyes inquir- 
ingly on the trembling girl; ‘‘ but surely, you 
could not think of loving him?’’ ’Bel was half 
impelled by the tender manner of her dear, un- 
suspecting parent, to confess all to him; but a 
thought of his confidence in her future happiness 
sent back the ready words, and she quickly said, 
** Don’t mention it, dear father; Margery is very 
foolish. Trust me, I shall be all Lord Tracy can 
expect.’’ 

** You are right, love; but you are so excited 
to-night, I will defer your meeting with him till 
the morning. Good night, dear,” and touching 
his lips to her brow, without further words, he 
abruptly left the room. 

** Ah! if I could steep and wake no more! My 
dear, zood father, how could I deceive him so ?— 
if he had but commanded me to wed the hateful 
lord, I might have been justified ; but now, he is 
so kind and unsuspicious, how could I wrong 
him??? But a moment's calm thought convinced 
her that she was but ministering to her own grief, 
and subduing the ever ready tears, she threw up 
the sash and leaned over the window-seat to cool 
her now burning cheek in the clear, moonlight air. 
Soon voices below arrested her attention, and 
crowding aside the clustering eglantine, she saw 
her father in earnest conversation with the noble- 
man, who stood ready to depart at the door. She 
had been told that Lord Tracy was eccentric, and 
that from a long residence abroad, he had acquir- 
ed a taste for foreign dress and manners—and she 


was not now surprised to see a tall figure enve- 
loped in a Spanish cloak, though the night was 
warm, with a drooping hat, which, with a mass 
of long, dark hair, half-concealed what she pre- 
sumed to be a harsh and disagreeable countenance. 
The sorrowful feelings were rapidly giving place 
to dislike, and something like self-justification for 
her own misplaced love, when his voice, rich and 
mild, reached her ear. ‘‘I have not treated him 
kindly,”? thought she, ‘‘and truly, the owner of 
that voice cannot be harsh or unkind to me.”’ 
Yielding to that better thought and taking ad- 
vantage of the shadowy light to conceal her 
flushed and tearful face, she flung a mantle around 
her, and tripping lightly down the stairs, stood in 
a moment by her father’s side. 

** You have done right in coming, my child,” 
whispered he with a smile; ‘‘ my Isabel, Lord 
Tracy !”’ 

The nobleman stepped back into the porch, 
and taking the proffered hand, expressed his plea- 
sure at the meeting, in a voice betraying more 
tenderness than Isabel had expected, which, 
with her own excited feelings, only quickened 
the throbs of the little palm clasped within his 
own. ‘There was in the rich tone, save that it 
lacked the earnestness of affection, much to re- 
mind her of the glad, warm meetings with Ar- 
thur when moonlight and music made even love 
more eloquent. She shrunk back within the 
shade of the vines to screen her cheek, over 
which the bright color had rushed at his words, 
from the eyes which she felt were bent over her. 
But Lord Tracy leaning over, whispered, ‘‘ Does 
my Isabel regret her choice ?’’ 

Isabel, half-bewildered, glanced at the singu- 
larly expressive smile of her father, then trem- 
blingly raised her eyes for the first time. 

‘*Oh! Arthur, Arthur, how could you deceive 
me so ?—and my father too!”’ 

‘*Nay, nay, darling, thou wert the deceiver, 
to make thyself unhappy for thy father’s sake. 
It was wrong, "Bel, but look up and give me thy 
forgiveness for causing thee even a moment’s 
sorrow.”’ 

A smile of happiness beamed on her father; 
and a gush of tears over the crimson cheek, 
which the small hand vainly attempted to hide, 
was her only reply to the whispered question, 
‘* Was it wrong, dearest, to win the love before 
I claimed the hand of my Isabel! ?”’ 








UNCLE PHILIP. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Continued from page 43.) 


Tue cabin was a small wooden edifice planned 
by Uncle Philip, and erected by his own hands 
with the assistance of Sam and Dick. It stood 
on the verge of the river, where the bank took 
the form of a little cape or headland, which Uncle 
Philip called Point Lookout. On an eminence 
immediately above, was the house of Mrs. Cla- 
vering, from the front garden of which a green 
slope, planted with fruit-trees, descended gradu- 
ally to the water’s edge. 

The building, (into which you went down by a 
flight of wooden steps inserted in the face of the 
hill,) was as much as possible like the cabin of a 
ship. The ceiling was low, with a skylight near 
the centre, and the floor was not exactly level, 
there being a very visible slant to one side. At 
the back of this cabin was an imitation of tran- 
soms, above which was a row of small windows 
of four panes each, and when these windows 
were open they were fastened up by brass hooks 
to the beams that supported the roof. In the 
middle of the room was a flag-staff, which went 
up through the centre of a table, and perforated 
the ceiling like the mizen-mast of a ship, and rose 
to a great height above the roof. From the top 
of this staff an American ensign, on Sundays and 
holidays, displayed its stars and stripes to the 
breeze. ‘There was a range of lockers all round 
the room, containing in their recesses an infinite 
variety of marine curiosities that Uncle Philip 
had collected during his voyages, and also some 
very amusing specimens of Chinese patience and 
ingenuity. The walls were hung with charts, 
and ornamented with four colored drawings that 


Captain Kentledge showed as the likenesses of 


four favorite ships, all of which he had at different 
times commanded. These drawings were made 
by a young man that had sailed with him as mate ; 
and to unpractised eyes all the four ships looked 
exactly alike; but Uncle Philip always took care 
to explain that the Columbia was sharpest at the 
bows, and the America roundest at the stern; that 
the United States had the tallest masts, and the 
Union the longest yards. 

An important apendage to the furniture of this 
singular room was a hanging-shelf, containing 
Captain Kentledge’s library ; and the books were 
the six octavo volumes of Cook’s Voyages, and 
also the voyages of Scoresby, Ross and Parry, 
the Arabian Nights, Dibdin’s Songs, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Cooper’s Pilot, Red Rover, and 
Water Witch. 

This cabin was the stronghold of Uncle Philip, 
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and the place where, with Sam and Neptune, he 
spent all his happiest hours. For here he could 
smoke his segars in peace, and chew his tobacco 
without being obliged to watch an opportunity of 
slipping it privately into his mouth. Put as Mrs. 
Clavering had particularly desired that he would 
not initiate Sam into the use of ‘‘the Indian 
weed,’’ he had promised to refrain from instruct- 
ing him in this branch of a sailor’s education; 
and being ‘‘an honorable man,’’ Uncle Philip 
had faithfully kept his word. 

Dick, (acknowledging that during his uncle’s 
absence he had used the cabin as a workshop, 
and that it was now ankle-deep in chips and shav- 
ings,) ran on before with a broom to sweep the 
litter into a corner. 
thither from the breakfast table, Uncle Philip 
wishing he had three hands that he might give 
one to each of the little girls; but as that was not 
the case, they drew lots to decide which should 
be contented to hold by the skirt of his coat, and 
the lot fell upon Fanny ; the old gentleman lead- 
ing Jane and Anne, while Sam and Neptune 
brought up the rear. 

Arrived at the cabin, Uncle Philip placed him- 
self in his arm-chair; the girls sat round him 
sewing for their dolls; Sam took his slate and 
drew upon it all the different parts of the schooner 
Winthrop, of which (from his brother's descrip- 
tion) Dick commenced making a miniature model 
in wood ; and Neptune mounted one of the tran- 
soms and looked out of the window. 

Things were going on very pleasantly, and 
Uncle Philip was in the midst of narrating the 
particulars of a violent storm they had encoun- 
tered in the gulf of Florida, when Dick, casting 
his eyes towards the glass door, exclaimed, ‘‘ the 
French are coming, the French are coming !”’ 

Uncle Philip testified much dissatisfaction at 
the intrusion of these unwelcome visitors, and 
Dick again fell to work with the broom. In a few 
minutes Mrs. Clavering entered the cabin, bring- 
ing with her Monsieur and Madame Franchimeau, 
and the viewx papa, and vieille mama,* Monsieur 
and Madame Ravigote. 

Mr. Franchimeau was a clumsy ill-made man, 
fierce-eyed, black-whiskered, and looking as it 
he might sit for the picture of ‘‘ Abellino the 
Great Bandit.’”” Madame Franchimeau was a 
large woman with large features, and a figure 
that was very bad in dishabille, and very good in 


The whole group proceeded 


* The old papa, and the old mamma. 
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full dress. Her father and mother were remnants 
of the ancien régime, but the costume of the vieuz 
papa was not at all in the style of Blissett’s 
Frenchman. His clothes were like those of other 
people, and instead of a powdered toupee and 
pigeon-wing side-curls, with a black silk bag be- 
hind, he wore a reddish scratch-wig that almost 
came down to his eyebrows. Why do very old 
men, when they wear wigs, generally prefer red 
ones? Madame Ravigote was a little withered, 
witch-like woman, with a skin resembling brown 
leather, which was set off by four scanty flaxen 
ringlets. 

Soon after breakfast, Mrs. Clavering had sent 
a message to ‘‘ the French Study,’’ implying the 
arrival of Captain Kentledge, and the consequent 
holiday of the children; and the Gauls had con- 
cluded it expedient to dismiss their school at 
twelve o'clock, and hasten to pay their compli- 
ments to the rich old uncle, of whom they had 
heard much since their residence at Corinth. 

When they were presented to Captain Kent- 
ledge he was not at all prepossessed in favor of 
their appearance, and would have been much in- 
clined to receive them coldly ; but as he was now 
called upon to appear in the character of their 
host, he remembered the courtesy due to them 
as his guests, and he managed to do the honors 
of his cabin in a very commendable manner, 
considering that he said to himself, ‘‘ for my own 
sake, I cannot be otherwise than civil to them ; 
but I despise them notwithstanding.”’ 

There was much chattering that amounted to 
nothing ; and much admiration of the cabin, by 
which, instead of pleasing Uncle Philip, they 
only incurred his farther contempt, by admiring 
always in the wrong place, and evincing an igno- 
rance of ships that he thought unpardonable in 
people that had crossed the Atlantic. On Sam 
being introduced to them, there were many over- 
strained compliments on his beauty, and what 
they called his air distingué. Monsieur Franchi- 
meau thought that le jeune Sammi* greatly resem- 
bled Mr. Irvine Voshintone, whom he had seen 
in Paris; but Monsieur Ravigote thought him 
more like the portrait of Sir Valter Scotch. 
Madame Franchimeau likened him to the head 
of the Apollo Belvidere, and Madame Ravigote to 
the Duke of Berry. But all agreed that he had 
a general resemblance to La Fayette, witha slight 
touch of Dr. Franklin. However these various 
similitudes might be intended as compliments, 
they afforded no gratification to Uncle Philip, 
whose secret opinion was, that if Sam looked 
like anybody, it was undoubtedly Paul Jones. 
And during this examination, Sam was not a little 
disconcerted at being seized by the shoulders and 
twirled round, and taken sometimes by the fore- 
head and sometimes by the chin, that his face 
might be brought into the best light for discover- 
ing all its affinities. 


* The Young Sammy. 


There was then an attempt at general conver- 
sation, the chief part of which was borne by the 
ladies, or rather by Madame Franchimeau, who 
thought it her duty to atone for the dogged taci- 
turnity of her husband. Monsieur Franchimeau, 
unlike the generality of his countrymen, neither 
smiled, bowed, nor complimented. Having a 
great contempt for the manners of the wiedlle cour,* 
and particularly for those of his father-in-law ; 
he piqued himself on his brusquerie,t and his al- 
most total disregard of les bienséances,t and set 
up for un esprit fort :§ but he took care to talk as 
little as possible, lest his claims to that character 
should be suspected. e 

Uncle Philip, though he scorned to acknow- 
ledge it, was not in reality destitute of all com- 
prehension of the French language, having picked 
up some little acquaintance with it from having, 
in the course of his wanderings, been at places 
where nothing else was spoken; and though de- 
termined on being displeased, he was amused, in 
spite of himself, at some of the tirades of Madame 
Franchimeau. Understanding that Monsieur Phi- 
lippe (as much to his annoyance she called him), 
had just returned from the West Indies, she began 
to talk of Cape Francois, and the insurrection 
of the blacks, in which, she said, she had lost 
her first husband, Monsieur Mascaron. ‘‘ By this 
terrible blow,’’ said she, ‘‘I was parfaitement 
abimé,|| and I refused all consolation till it was 
my felicity to inspire Monsieur Franchimeau 
with sentiments the most profound. But my 
heart will for ever preserve a tender recollection 
of my well-beloved Alphonse. Ah! my Al- 
phonse—his manners were adorable. However, 
great for mon amit Monsieur 
Franchimeau. It is true, he is un peu brusque 
—C’est son caractére.** But his heart is of a 
He per- 


my regards are 


goodness that is really inconceivable. 
forms the most charming actions, and with a 
generosity that is heroic. Ah! mon ami—you 
hear me speak of you—but permit me the sad 
consolation of shedding yet a few tears for my 
respectable Alphonse.”’ 

Madame Franchimeau then entered into an ani- 
mated detail of the death of her first husband, 
who was killed before her eyes by the negroes, 
and she dwelt upon every horrid particular, till 
she had worked herself into a passion of tears. 
Just then, Fanny Clavering (who had for that 
purpose been sent up to the house by her mother) 
arrived with a servant carrying a waiter of pine- 
apples, sugar and Madcira. 

Madame Franchimeau stopped in the midst of 
her tears, and exclaimed—‘‘ Ah / des ananas—mon 


* Old Court. 

t+ Bluntness, roughness. 

t Customs of polite society. 

§ A person of strong mind. superior mind. 

| Perfectly destroyed, plunged into an abyss of de- 
spair. 

My friend, my dear. 


** A little blunt—a little rough. It is his character. 
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ami (to her husband) — maman — papa — voyez — 
voyez—des ananas.* Ah! my poorest Alphonse, 
great was his love for these-——what you call them 
—apple de pine. He was just paring his apple 
de pine, when the detestable negroes rushed in 
and overset the table. Ah! quel scéne—une véri- 
table tragédie!t—Pardonnez, Madame Colavering, 
I prefer a slice from the largest part of the fruit. 
—Ah! my amiable Alphonse—his blood flew all 
over my robe, which was of spotted Japan muslin. 
I wore that day a long sash of a broad ribbon of 
the color of Aurore, fringed at both of its ends. 
When I was running away, he grasped it so hard 
that it came untied, and I left it in his hand.— 
May I beg the favor of some more sugar.—Mon 
ami, you always prefer the pine-apple bathed in 
Champagne. 

‘** Yes,’’ replied Franchimeau, ‘‘ it does me no 
good, unless each slice is soaked in some wine 
of fine quality. But Mrs. Clavering acknow- 
ledging that she had no Champagne in the house, 
Franchimeau gruffly replied, that ‘‘ he supposed 
Madeira might do.”’ 

Madame then continued her story and her pine- 


” 


apple. ‘‘ Ah! mon bien-aimé Alphonse,’’t said 
she, ‘‘ he had fourteen wounds—lI will take an- 
other slice, if you please, Madame Colavering. 
There—there,—a little more sugar.— Bien obligeS 
—a little more still. Maman, vous ne mangez pas 
de bon appetit. Ah! je comprens—vous voulez de 
la créme avec votre anana.||\—Madame Colavering, 
will you do mamma the favor to have some cream 
brought for her? and I shall not refuse some for 
myself. Ah! mon Alphonse—the object of my 
first grand passion! He exhibited in dying some 
contortions that were hideous—absolument effroy- 
ablei—they are always present before my eyes— 
Madame Colavering, I would prefer those two 
under slices; they are the best penetrated with 
the sugar, and also well steeped in the jus.’’** 

The cream was procured, and the two Ma- 
dames did it ample justice. Presently the young- 
est of the French ladies opened her eyes very 
wide, and exclaimed to her father, ‘‘ Mon cher 
papa, vouz n’avez pas déja fini.’’*tt ‘‘ My good 
friend, Madame Colavering, you know of course 
that my papa cannot eat much fruit, unless it is 
accompanied by some biscwit--for instance, the 
cake you call sponge.”’ 

‘*T was not aware of that,’’ replied Mrs. Cla- 
vering. 

‘* Est il possible?’’tt exclaimed 
French family, looking at each other. 


the whole 


*“Ah! pine-apples—my dear—(to her husband)— 
mamma— papa—see— see— pine-apples !” 

t Ah! what 9 scene—a real tragedy! 

t My beloved Alphonse. § Much obliged to you. 

|) Mamma, you do not eat with a good appetite.—Ah! 
I understand—you wish for some cream with your pine- 
apple. 

7 Absolutely frightful. ** Juice. 

tt My dear papa, you have not finished already ? 

tt Is it possible? 
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Mrs. Clavering then recollecting that there 

yas some sponge-cake in the house, sent one of 
the children for it, and when it was brought, their 
French visitors all ate heartily of it; and she 
heard the vieille maman* saying to the vieur pa- 
pa,t ‘* Eh, mon ami, ce petit collation vient fort 
a-propos, comme notre déjeuner était seulement un 
mauvais salade.’’t 

The collation over, Mrs. Clavering, by way of 
giving her guests an opportunity of saying some- 
thing that would please Uncle Philip, patted old 
Neptune on the head, and asked them if they 
had ever seen a finer dog ? 

‘*T will show you a finer,’’ replied Madame 
Franchimeau ; ‘‘ see, I have brought with me my 
interesting Bijou’’—and she called in an ugly little 
pug that had been scrambling about the cabin door 
ever since their arrival, and whose only qualifica- 
tion was that of painfully sitting up on his hind 
legs, and shaking his forepaws in the fashion 
that is called begging. His mistress, with much 
importunity, prevailed on him to perform this 
elegant feat, and she then rewarded him with a 
cream, sugar, and sponge-cake. 
He was waspish and snappish, and snarled at 
Jane Clavering when she attempted to play with 
him; upon which Neptune, with one blow of his 
huge fore-foot, brought the pug to the ground, 


saucer-full of 


and then stood motionless, looking up in Uncle 
Philip’s face, with his paw on the neck of the 
sprawling animal, who kicked and yelped most 
piteously. This interference of the old New- 
foundlander gave great offence to the French 
family, who all exclaimed, ‘‘ Quelle horreur ! 
Quelle abomination ! En effet c'est trop !’’§ 

Uncle Philip could not help laughing; but Sam 
called off Neptune from Bijou, and set the fallen 
pug on his legs again, for which compassionate 
act he was complimented by the French ladies 
on his bonté de ceur,|| and honored at parting, 
with the title of le doux Sammi.‘ 

‘*T’ll never return this visit,’’ said Uncle 
Philip, after the French guests had taken their 
leave. 

‘“*Oh! but you must,’’ replied Mrs. Claver- 
ing; ‘‘it was intended expressly for you—you 
must return it in common civility.’’ 

‘** But,’’ persisted Uncle Philip, ‘‘ I wish them 
to understand that I don’t intend to treat them 
with common civility. A pack of selfish, ridicu- 
lous, impudent fools. No, no. I am not so pre- 
judiced as to believe that all French people are as 
bad as these—many of them, no doubt, if we 
could only find where they are, may be quite as 
clever as the first lieutenant of that frigate; but, 


* Old mamma. 

t Old papa. 

t Eh! my dear, this little collation comes very seu- 
sonably, as our breakfast was nothing but 4 bad salad. 

§ Whathorror! What abomination! It is really too 
much! 

|) Goodness of heart. 

I The mild Sammy—the gentle Sammy. 
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to their shame be it spoken, the best of them 
seldom visit America, and our country is overrun 
with ignorant, vulgar impostors, who, unable to 
get their bread at home, come here full of lies 
and pretensions, and to them and their quackery 


must our children be entrusted, in the hope of 


acquiring a smattering of French jabber, and at 
the risk of losing everything else. 

‘* Don’t you think Uncle Philip always talks best 
when he’s in a passion ?’’ observed Dick to Sam. 

After Mrs. Clavering had returned to the house, 
Dick informed his uncle that a few days before, 
she had made a dinner for the whole French 
family; and Captain Kentledge congratulated 
himself and Sam on their not arriving sooner from 
their voyage. Dick had privately told his brother 
that the behavior of the guests, on this occasion, 
had not given much satisfaction. Mrs. Clavering, 
it seems, had hired to dress the dinner, a mulatto 
woman that professed great knowledge of French 


” 


cookery, having lived at one of the best hotels of 


Monsieur Franchimeau had 
French dishes as soon as he 


New York. But 
sneered at all the 
tasted them, and pretended not to know their 
names or for what they were intended; Monsieur 
Ravigote had shrugged and sighed, and the ladies 
had declined touching them at all, dining entirely 
as Dick expressed it) they called roast 
and natural potatoes.* 


on what 
beef de mutton, 
It was not only his regard for the children that 


made Mrs. Clavering’s French mania a source of 


great annoyance to Uncle Philip, but he soon 
found that much of the domestic comfort of the 
family was destroyed by this unaccountable freak, 
as he considered it. Mrs. Clavering was not 
young enough to be a very apt scholar, and so 
much of her time was occupied by learning her 
very long lessons, and writing her very long ex- 
ercises, that her household duties were neglected 
in consequence. As in a provincial town it is 
difficult to obtain servants who can go on well 
without considerable attention from the mistress, 
the house was not kept in as nice order as former- 
ly; the meals were at irregular hours, and no 
longer well prepared; the children’s comfort was 
forgotten, their pleasures were not thought of, 
and the little girls grieved that no sweetmeats 
were to be made that season ; their mother telling 
them that she had now no time to attend to such 
things. The children’s story-books were taken 
from them, because they were now to read no- 
ing but Telemaque; they were stopped short in 
the midst of their talk, and told to parlez Frangais.t 
Even the parrots heard so much of it that in a 
short time they prated nothing but French. 
Uncle Philip had put his positive vetoon Sam’s 
going to French school, and he insisted that little 
Anne had become pale and thin since she had 


* The vulgar French think that the English term for 
all sorts of roasted meat is rosbi/—thus rosbif de mouton 
—rosbif de pore. Potatoes plainly boiled with the skins 
on are called, in France,—pommes de terre au naturel, 

t Speak French. 
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been a pupil of the Franchimeaus. Mrs. Claver- 
ing, to pacify him, consented to withdraw the 
child from school; but only on condition that 
she was every day to receive a lesson at home 
from old Mr. Ravigote. 

Anne Clavering was but five yearsold. As yet 
no taste for French ‘‘ had dawned upon her soul,” 
and very little for English; her mind being con- 
stantly occupied with her doll, and other play- 
things. Monsieur Ravigote, with all the excita- 
bility of his nation, was, in the main, a very good- 
natured man, and was really anxious for the im- 
provement of his pupil. But all was in vain. 
Little Anne never knew her lessons, and had as 
yet acquired no other French phrase than ‘‘ Oui, 
Monsieur.’’* 

Every morning Mr. Ravigote came with a face 
drest in smiles, and earnest hope that his pupil 
was going that day to give him what he called 
** one grand satisfaction ;’’ but the result was al- 
ways the same. 

One morning as Uncle Philip sat reading the 
newspaper, and holding little Anne on his knee, 
while she drest her doll, Mr. Ravigote came in, 
bowing and smiling as usual, and after saluting 
Captain Kentledge, he said to the little child, 
**Well, my dear little friend, ma gentille Annette,t 
I see by the look of your countenance that I shall 
have one grand satisfaction with you this day. 
Application is painted on your visage, and docility 
also. Is there not, machere?’’t 
** Oui, Monsieur,’’ replied the little Anne. 
** Den suis ravi§ Now, ma chere, commengons 
—commengons tout de suite.’’ || 

Little Anne slowly descended from her uncle’s 
knee, carefully put away her doll and folded up 
her doll’s clothes, and then made a tedious search 
for her book. 

‘* Eh! bien, commengons’’—said Mr. Ravigote, 
** you move without any rapidity.”’ 

**Oui, Monsieur,’’ responded little Anne, who, 
after she had taken her seat in a low chair beside 
Mr. Ravigote, was along time getting into acom- 
fortable position, and at last settled herself to her 
satisfaction by crossing her feet, leaning back as 
far as she could go, and hooking one finger in her 
coral necklace that she might pull at it all the 
time. 

‘* Eh! bien, ma chére ; we will first have the 
lessons without the book,’’ said Mr. Ravigote, 
commencing with the vocabulary. ‘‘ Tell me the 
names of all the months of the year—for instance, 
January.”’ 

‘‘Janvier,’’ answered the pupil, promptly. 

‘* Ah! very well, very well, indeed, ma chére— 
for once, you know the first word of your lesson. 
Ah! to-day I have, indeed, great hope of you. 
Come now, February.” 

**Fevrier,’’ said little Anne. 


* Yes, sir. t My pretty Annette. 

t My dear. § I am delighted at it. 

|) Now, my dear, let us begin—let us begin immedi- 
ately. 








UNCLE 


** Excellent! excellent! you know the second 
word too—and now, then, March.”’ 


** Marsh.”’ 

‘* Ah! no, no—but I am old; perhaps I did 
not rightly hear. Repeat, ma chére enfant,* ré- 
peat.’’ 

‘** Marsh,”’ cried litthe Anne in a very loud 
voice. 


** Ah! you are but I will pardon you 
—you have said two words right. Mars, ma chéere, 
Mars is the French for March the month. 
now, April.’’ 

**Aprile.”’ 

**Aprile ! 
Avril. And now tell me, what is May ?’ 

“6 Mai.”’ 


sé 


wrong ; 


Come 


there is no such word as Aprile— 


’ 


on , 


ifique : 
Now let 


Excellent! excellent! capital! ma 
you said that word parfaitement bien.t 
us proceed—June.’’ 
** Juney.”’ 
“Ah! no, no—Juin, 
will excuse you. Now, tell me July.’ 
Little Anne could make no answer. 
‘*Ah! I fear—I begin to fear you. 


ma chere, Juin—but I 


’ 


Are you 
not growing bad ?”’ 

** Oui, Monsieur,’’ said little Anne. 

** Come then; I will tell you this once—Juillet 
is the French for July. Now, tell me what is 
August ?”’ 

** Augoost.’’ 

** Aucoost! Augoost! there is no such a word. 
Why, you are very bad, indeed— Aout, Aout, 
Aoitt.”’ 

The manner in which Mr. Ravigote vociferated 
Philip 
from his newspaper and his rocking-chair, and 
mistaking it for a howl of pain, he started up and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Hallo!’’ Mr. Ravigote turned round 
in amazement, and Uncle Philip continued, ‘‘Hey, 
what’s the matter? Has anything hurt you? I 


this rather uncouth word, roused Uncle 


thought I heard a howl.” 

‘* Dear uncle,’’ said little Anne, ‘‘ Mr. Ravi- 
gote is not howling; he is only saying August in 
French.”’ 

Uncle Philip bit his lip and resumed his paper. 
Mr. Ravigote proceeded, ‘‘ September ?’’ and his 
pupil repeated in a breath, as if she was afraid to 
stop an instant lest she should forget— 

‘* Septembre, Octobre, Novembre, Décembre.”’ 
“Ah! very well; well, indeed,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. 
four words comme il faut;t but it must be con- 
fessed they are not much difficult. 

He then proceeded with the remainder of her 
vocabulary lesson ; but in vain—not another word 
did she say that had the least affinity to the right 
one. ‘‘Ah!’’ 
much expected of you this day, but you have 


overtumbled all my hopes. | 


very 


Ravigote; ‘‘you have said these 


said he, ‘‘ je suis au desespoir ;§ I 
Je suis abimé.’’ || 
* My dear child. t Perfectly well. 
t Properly. § I am in despair. 


! “I am thrown in an abyss of grief,” is perhaps 
nearest the meaning of this very French expression. 


& 
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‘*Oui, Monsieur,’’ said little Anne. 
* pursued the 
teacher, beginning to lose his patience ; ‘‘ punish- 


se 


You are one mauvais sujét,”’ 


ment is all that you merit. Mais allons, essayons 
encore.’’t 

Just at that moment the string of little Anne’s 
beads (at which she had been pulling during the 
whole lesson) broke suddenly in two, and the 
beads began to shower down, a few into her lap, 
but most of them on the floor. 

**Oh! quel dommage !"’t exclaimed Mr. Ravi- 
gote; ‘‘Mais n’importe, laissez les,§ and con- 
tinue your lesson.’ 

But poor Mr. Ravigote found it impossible to 
make the little girl pay the slightest attention to 
him while her beads were scattered on the floor ; 
and his only alternative was to stoop down and 
help her to pick them up. Uncle Philip raised 
his eyes from the paper, and said, ‘‘ Never mind 
the beads, my dear; finish the lesson,.and I will 
buy you a new coral necklace to-morrow, and a 
much prettier one than that.’’ 

Little Anne instantly rose from the floor, and 
whisking into her chair, prepared to resume her 
lesson with alacrity. 

‘‘Eh! bien,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ now we will 
start off again, and read the inside of a book. 


Come, here is the fable of the fox and the 
grapes. These are the fables that we read 
during the ancien régime; there are none so 


’ 


good now.’ 

Mr. Ravigote then proceeded to read with her, 
translating as he went on, and making her repeat 
after him—‘‘ A fox of Normandy, (some say of 
&c. &c. Now, my dear, you must 
try this day and make a copy of the nasal sounds 
It is in these sounds 
that you are always the very worst. The nasal 
sounds are the soul and the life of French speak- 


Gascony, 


as you hear them from me. 


” 


ing. 

The teacher bent over the book, and little Anne 
followed his pronunciation more closely than she 
had ever done before: he exclaiming at every 
sentence, ‘‘ Very well—very well, indeed, my 
dear. ‘To-day you have the nasal sounds, comme 
une ange.”’ 

But on turning round to pat her head, he per- 
ceived that gentille Annette was holding her nose 
between her thumb and finger, and that it was in 
this way only she had managed to give him 
satisfaction with the nasal sounds. He started 
back aghast, exclaiming— 

“Ah! quelle friponnerie ! 
Voiciun grand acte de fourberie et de méchanceté !% 
So young and so depraved—ah! I fear, I much 
fear, she will grow up a rogue—a cheat—perhaps 


! la petite coquine ! 


* Bad person—bad child. 

t But come, let us try again. 

¢t Oh! whata pity! 

§ But no matter—let them alone. 

|) Like an angel. 

§ Ah! what roguery—the little jade. 
stance of imposture and wickedness. 


What an in- 
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a thief. 

Sfrisonne 
**T’ll tell you what,’’ said Uncle Philip, laying 

down his newspaper, ‘‘ you need neither tremble 


Je suis glacé dhorreur! Je tremble! Je 
pore 


nor frisson, nor get yourself into any horror about 
it. The child 's only a girl of five years old, and 
I’ve no notion that the little tricks, that all chil- 
dren are apt to play at times, are proofs of natural 
wickedness, or signs that they will grow up bad 
men and women. But to cut the matter short, 
the girl is too little to learn French. She is not 
old enough either to understand it, or to remem- 
ber it, and you see it’s impossible for her to give 
her mind to it. 
learn no more French till she is grown up, and 


So from this time, I say, she shall 


desires it herself. 
You shall be 
quarter all the same, and I'll pay you myself on 


way to the ceiling.) paid for her 


the spot. So you need never come again.”’ 

Mr. Ravigote was now from head to foot all 
one smile; and bowing with his hands on his 
heart, he, at Uncle Philip's desire, mentioned the 
sum due for a quarter's attempt at instruction. 


Uncle Philip immediately took the money out of 


his pocket-book, saying, ‘‘ There,—there is a 
dollar over; but you may keep it yourself: I 
want no change. I suppose my niece, Kitty Cla- 
vering, will not be pleased at my sending you off; 
but she will have to get over it, for I'll see that 
child tormented no longer.”’ 

Mr. Ravigote thought in his own mind that the 
torment had been much greater to him than to 
the child; but he was so full of gratitude, that 
he magnanimously offered to take the blame on 
himself, and represent to Mrs. Clavering that it 
was his own proposal to give up Mademoiselle 
Annette, as her organ of French was not yet de- 
veloped. 

‘* No, no,”’ said Uncle Philip, ‘‘ I am always 
I want nobody to shift the 
blame from my shoulders to their own. What- 
ever I do, I'll stand by manfully. I only hope 
that you'll never again attempt to teach French 


fair and above-board. 


to babies.”’ 

Mr. Ravigote took leave with many thanks, 
and on turning to bid his adieu to the little girl, 
he found that she had already vanished from the 
parlor, and was riding about the green on the 


back of old Neptune. 


® J am frozen with horror!—I tremble !—I shiver! 
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Little Anne gave a skip half 


BOOK. 


When Uncle Philip told Mrs. Clavering of 
his dismissal of Mr. Ravigote, she was so deeply 
vexed, that she thought it most prudent to say 
nothing, lest she should be induced to say too 
much. 

A few days after this event, Madame Franchi- 
meau sent an invitation, written in French, for 
Mrs. Clavering, and ‘* Monsieur Philippe’’ to 
pass the evening at her house, and partake of a 
petit souper,* bringing with them le douxr Sammi, 
and la belle Fanchette.t ‘This supper was to cele- 
brate the birth-day of her niece, Mademoiselle 
Robertine, who had just arrived from New York, 
and was to spend a few weeks at Corinth. 

Uncle Philip had never yet been prevailed on 
to enter the French house, as he called it; and 
on this occasion he stoutly declared off, saying 
that he 
foolery, and that he hated the thoughts of a French 
= My friend, Tom Logbook,’’ said he, 
Louis Quatorze, 


had no desire to see ary more of their 


supper. 
‘‘who commands the packet 
and understands French, told me of a supper to 
which he was invited the first time he was at 
Havre, and of the dishes he was expected to 
eat, and I shall take care never to put myself 


Why, he 


told me there was wooden-leg soup, and bagpipes 


in the way of such ridiculous trash. 


of mutton, and rabbits in spectacles, and pullets 
in silk stockings, and potatoes in shirts.t An- 
swer me now, are such things fit for Christians 
to eat ?’’ 

For a long time Mrs. Clavering tried in vain 
to prevail on Uncle Philip to accept of the invita- 
tion. At last Dick suggested a new persuasive. 
‘* Mother,”’ said he, ‘‘ I have no doubt 
Philip would go to the French supper, if you 


Uncle 


will let us all have a holiday from school for a 
wee k “a 

‘* That's a good thought, Dick,’’ exclaimed the 
‘* Yes, I think I would. Well, 
terms I will go, and eat trash. I 


old gentleman. 
on these 
suppose I shall live through it. But remember 
now, this is the first and last and only time I will 


’ 


ever enter a French house.’ 


* A little supper. 

t The gentle Sammy and the lovely Fanchette. 

t Soupe ala jambe de bois—musettes de maouton—la 
pins en lorgnettes--poulardes en bas de soie—pommes de 


See Ude, &c 


terre en chemise 


(To be continued.) 














A LEAF FROM 


MY CASE BOOK. 


BY AMASA KINNE, M. D. 


Axsovut midnight, of a chilly, but not unpleas- 
ant November night, I was summoned to the 
door—no very uncommon thing in a physician’s 
experience—by an earnest knock. It 
landlord, Mr. Clark. 

‘*A man at my house,’’ said he, in a manner 
which showed his haste, and at the same time 


was our 


” 


his anxiety, for he was a kind man, “‘ is in a fit, 
or something of the kind. Hearing a heavy fall 
in his bedroom, I hastened in, and found him ly- 
ing senseless upon the floor.’’ 

I was there in a few minutes, for the tavern 
was only a few rods from my door. In a neat 
little chamber, and upon a clean bed, where, ap- 
parently, the attendants had but just laid him, 
was a young, thick-set and very muscular man, 
in a state of perfect stupor. Running my eye and 
hand over him, I quickly perceived, that it was 
no fit that was on him; the symptoms were rather 
those of concussion; and on examining his head, 
I found upon the top of it, near the anterior fon- 
tanelle, the mark of a very heavy blow. This 
injury the man could not have inflicted with his 
own hands, neither could it have been caused 
simply by his stumbling in the dark, and striking 
his head against something ; and immediately, the 
horrible suspicion entered my mind, that there 
had been foul play. These conclusions I inti- 
mated to Mr. Clark. 

‘*It is very possible,’’ replied he; ‘‘I put up 
several traveling characters last night, who are 
bad enough, without a doubt; if one may judge 
from their looks. But this must be seen to. 
Derrick,’’ continued he, turning with professional 
promptness to his barkeeper, *‘do you lock the 
door again, where the doctor came in, and let no 
one go out on any pretence. And if any one is 
already missing, we will make pursuit, as soon 
as it can be ascertained who it is.’’ 

Away went Derrick; and, taking up the light, 
away went the tavernkeeper also, to look into 
the chambers of the persons suspected. Mean- 
while, the remedies, usually applied in such cases, 
had been resorted to; and after atime, the suffer- 
ing man began to show signs of returning con- 
sciousness. Slowly, and with difficulty, the light 
of reason found its way again into his darkened 
mind, and brightened up his countenance with an 
expression of a little more intelligence. Opening 
his eyes, and looking about with a bewildered 
air, he said languidly, 

‘*Where am I?—Oh! what a horrid dream !’’ 
And at that moment seeing Mr. Clark's daughter 
enter the room, he inquired, ‘‘ Is that you, sister 
Grace ?’’—and then, as if aware of his mistake, 


he added in another tone, ‘‘Ah, I thought I was 
at home.—Oh, I begin to see !—but there's some- 
thing the matter with my head! Oh, how it does 
ache !”’ 

I have noticed, that sick people will oftentimes 
recognize a physician, in a company where all are 
like strangers. ‘I'he patient seemed to recognize 
me; and speaking now quite rationally, asked 
what had happened to him. 

‘** You are much hurt,’’ replied I; ‘‘ you have, 
in some way, received a heavy blow upon the 
head; but you are not yet well enough to tell 
how it happened, are you ?”’ 

** Yes, I think I am,”’ ‘*O yes, I re- 
collect it all robbed! The 
money has troubled me ever since I received it. 
It was for B. H. & Co. of P—— street. I have 
been expecting to lose it ; and when I came into 
this house last night, and saw those whiskered 
fellows talking together in the corner there, and 
making signs to one another, I felt positive they 
meant to get at me before morning, if they could. 
I could not leave the house, for that would only 
be making myself an easy prey. My best course 
seemed to be to appear to mind nothing about 
them, and if they made an attempt upon me, to 
meet them as well as I could. So calling for lodg- 
ings, I placed my bank notes under the pillow, and 
laying my head upon it, determined to keep awake 
and be on my guard. In this resolution I perse- 
vered some time ; but, being much fatigued with 
hard riding, I at length grew sleepy ; and as the 
house became still, lost myself entirely. How 
long I slept, I do not know; but when I awoke, 
every sound was hushed, in the most perfect 
‘ Now,’ thought I, ‘is the very time! 
I am not robbed yet, any how ;’ and slipping my 
hand under the pillow, I felt the bundle. But 
yet I did not feel safe. ‘ Perhaps,’ I thought, 
‘they may be in the chamber now ;’ and straining 
my eyes open, I tried to penetrate the gloom. I 
could see nothing distinctly; but near the foot of 
the bed, there was something—it looked dark ; it 
might be a man, and I endeavored to force my 
eyesight through the intervening darkness, and 
make it out. As I gazed, my eye detected a faint 
streak of adifferent color. [t was a knife in the 
villain’s hand, I had not a doubt of it—and it was 
a long one. And now, my eyes becoming ac- 
customed to the darkness, I could see the fellow 
as plain asday. He moved—the knife waved in his 
hand—and he seemed on the point of coming to the 
head of the bed, to accomplish his hellish errand. 
I felt that the crisis had come. And I thought of 
Robert Bruce’s words in the song—‘Do! or die!’ 

83 


said he, 


now—I have been 


silence. 
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My breath came thick and hard; and my heart 
bumped against the walls of its tenement witha 
noise, like the flails of two threshers. I wonder 
he did not hear it. But it didnot bump from fear; 
it was beating up recruits! In an even scuffle, I 
would not have cared a fig for him; but there 
was that horrid knife! I saw that my only chance 
of success against him was for me to deal the 
first blow, and to make that blow effectual. And 
I made up my mind, to leap upon him from the 
bed, and either bear him to the floor, and do him 
up, or perish in the struggle. I was lying partly 
on my side. Slowly, and cautiously, I drew my 
feet up under me; and holding the bedclothes 
against my breast, as a kind of shield, I sprang 
right at his throat with all the force I could bring 
to bear. But the rest is all a blank. I have no 
recollection of what happened after that, until 
I found myself lying here upon the bed again.”’ 
During the progress of the man’s narrative, my 
suspicions of foul play began to give way; and 
in their place, came emotions inexpressibly ludi- 
crous. It was plain that his imagination was in 
a highly excited state ; and I more than suspected 
that this wayward faculty has misled him; and 
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that instead of attacking a robber, he had been try- 
ing to knock his own brains out against the wall. 
The injury upon his head was precisely such as 
he would be likely to receive upon this supposi- 
tion. The money had not been touched. 

Mr. Clark reported, ‘‘that his folks were all 
right.’’ And on further examination, a garment 

ras found, which, in the confusion incident to 
such a scene, had been thrown aside and disre- 
garded ; and which, it was now recollected, had 
been left hanging against the wall at the foot of the 
bed. The corner of a white kandkerchief was hang- 
ing from its pocket. And thus the mystery of the 
‘* apparition with a knife in its hand,’’ was ex- 
plained. 

‘* T can’t help feeling sorry for the fellow,’’ said 
Mr. Clark, as I parted from him at the door; 
‘but if folks will make battering rams of their 
own carcasses, and knock their brains out against 
my plank walls, I don’t see how I can help it.”’ 

‘Tf it had not been for the intervention of the 
friendly coat,’’ I replied, ‘‘ the fellow would have 
broken his head, and no mistake ; but whether 
he could have dashed any brains out of it, may, 
perhaps, be a matter of some doubt.”’ 


ww OO 


TO LOVE. 


[Thoughts on leaving a beautiful village in Connecticut, after parting with a young lady who had accompanied the 


presentation of a flower with the above interpretation of its language. } 


Marpen! through thy silken lashes, 
Mirror’d in those azure eyes, 
Vivid thought, electric flashes, 
Like the lightning of the skies :— 
Yet my heart a rock should prove, 
Since thou art “too young to love.” 
Lo! thy long and loving tresses— 
Peerless, proud and perfect girl!— 
Lavish of their warm caresses, 
Lie in many an ambush curl 
O’er a form that should not move, 
Since thou art “too young to love.” 


True, thy cheek, with burning blushes, 
Tempts me like the ripen’d fruit; 

True, that lip with feeling flushes— 
Breathing rapture—such as lute 

Never with its music wove— 

Still thou art “ too young to love.” 


Though to stir my soul to madness, 
Swells that round, luxuriant form; 

Though we join in mingling gladness 
As each heart beats wild and warm,— 

Mine to thee may never rove, 

While thou art “too young to love.” 


Ever quick to know my meaning, 
Eager for my ev’ry word— 
E’en a thought I labor’d screening, 
Lillie’s spirit-hearing heard: 
That wild thought afar she drove, 
Sighing, “I’m too young to love.” 





Lo! the sparks, all brightly flashing, 
From the boat’s red furnace come ; 
All the night the wild waves dashing, 

Yield a pathway to my home : 
There I will my guilt reprove, 
Giad thou wert “too young to love.” 


Ev’ry new-born flame I'll smother, 
Till its sickly glare shall fade, 
For | fondly love another— 
She a bright and blue-eyed maid: 
Change! would ye my heart behove’” 
Change for one “too young to love ?” 


Still that flower I'll fondly cherish 

In the warm retreat of thought, 
For it bade my passion perish 

When a seraph’s frown were naught : 
Brave but briefly feeling strove, 
Knowing thee “too young to love.” 


Love! thou art a grove entangled 
Bright with fruit-encumber’d vines 
Passion! thou a wood where, mangled, 
Many a bleeding victim pines 

I, the wood, and Lill, the grove, 
Fled—because “too young 10 love.’ 


Be it thus! and God preserve her 
From a guilty passion’s flame, 
Let her seek a purer fervor 
Than my wayward wishes claim. 
Guardian vestals from above, 
Breathe her words—“too young too love.” 
EXPERIAB. 














A YANKEE FARMER’S 


“SET HER 
A TRAP 


SHOWING HOW SALLY FRENCH 


BY SEBA SMITH, THE ORIGINAL AUTHOR OF * 


Op Mr. French, Jacob French—not his twin 
brother, whose name was Richard, sat before the 
fire, looking straight into it. His wife stood by 
the table in the middle of the floor washing up 
the supper dishes, which his two oldest ‘ gals,’’ 
Sarah and Elizabeth, commonly called in the fa- 
mily Sal and Betts, were wiping with dry cloths, 


Mrs. French 


was a neat housewife—I’|! say that for her, as for 


and setting back on the shelves. 
any in New England; and I take occasion to 
allude to her habits, in regard to her dishes, for 
the good of those who may seem to need the 
not satisfied 


swash in dirty warter’’ that 


benefit of her example. She was 
with giving them a ‘“‘ 
would leave them dirtier than when they were 
put into it. She first washed them thoroughly 
with a clean cloth in a tub of clean hot water; 
then she passed them through a second tub of 
clean hot water, and went over them again with 
a clean fresh cloth. She then handed them over 
to the ‘‘ gals,’’ who, with dry clothes, very clean 
and very white, gave them the last polishing touch. 
There was no mistake about Mrs. French’s dishes; 
they would turn no man’s stomach, however fas- 
tidious he might be. 

‘* Such niceness and particularity of course re- 
quired time, and it argues nothing against the 
Mrs. French as a 
was good fifteen 


efficiency and smartness of 
housewife, to admit that it 
minutes from the time the operation commenced 
till the whole was completed. As I said before 
that old Mr. French sat before the fire, looking 
straight into it, so I say now, although the fifteen 
minutes are out and the last cup is shining in its 
place on the shelf. Nor am I willing to have it 
regarded as an argument against the intellectual- 
ity of old Mr. French, that he sat thus for fifteen 
minutes without saying a word. He was a man 
of few words. But when he did speak, he meant 
something —which is more than a great many 
people do who talk a great deal. 

** Sal,”’ said the old gentleman, without raising 
his eyes from the fire, ‘‘ my tobacco board.”’ 

This was a little board about six inches by 
twelve, on which he cut his tobacco for his pipe, 
having a hole through the upper end, by which it 
was hung on a nail against the wall, and a little 
box at the lower end which held the tobacco. 

Sally brought the article to her father, and the 
old gentleman took a large jack-knife from his 
deep waistcoat pocket, and a small piece of fig 
tobacco from the box, and proceeded by a sort of 

von. xxxv.—8 


CAP” 
FOR 


WINTER EVENING; 


FOR AND OLD MR. FRENCH SET 


HIM. 


HIM, 


MAJOR DOWNING’S LETTERS.” 


motion to mince the one with the 
till he had sufficient 


mechanical 
other into very small bits, 
for a clever smoke. 

‘* Sal, my pipe,”’ slowly articulated Mr. French, 


still looking into the fire. 


The pipe was hanging by the bowl in a little 


piece of board nailed above the mantel-piece, in 
which an oblique mortise was cut just wide enough 
to admit the stem. Sally handed down the pipe, 
and the old gentleman proceeded ‘‘ to load her,”’ 
as he usually termed it. The pipe had a large 


bowl, but a short stem—in fact, 


the stem was by 

All Mr. French’s 

pipes were just the same length. If he bought 
} 


a handsome new pipe a foot long, he always im- 


measurement just three inches. 


ys 
mediately broke it down to three inches. The 
reason of this rule was, that three inches, hori- 
zontally, carries the bowl just one inch beyond 


the end of his nose; and the proximity in cold 
weather afforded a very agreeable warmth to that 
exposed organ, and in all weather it enabled Mr. 
French to save much of the delicious odor of the 


weed, which otherwise would have been a total 
loss. 
Having ‘‘ loaded her,’’ he put the stem to his 


mouth and drew his breath through it — and 


blowed his breath through it, two or three times, 
with decided force and emphasis, to see ‘‘ if she 
would breathe free.’’ The proof being satisfac- 
tory, he continued his conversation as follows: 
** Sal, a coal.’’ 
Sally took the tongs and selected a nice little 
. ld 
gentleman, who applied it to the bowl of his pipe, 


and drew several rapid and smart puffs through 


bright coal from the fire, and handed it to the o 


it, till a fine wavy curl of smoke began to roll 
from his mouth. 

‘* Sal, my hat and staff,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, rising from his chair and standing six feet 
high. 

The staff, which was standing behind the door, 
and the hat, which was hanging above it on a 
wooden peg, were brought and put into his hands. 
Mr. French, having placed the crown of the one 
upon the crown of his head, and the foot of the 
other by the side of his foot, dropped his conver- 
sation, and began to move silently toward the 
door. But he had not proceeded above half way 
across the room, before he was brought to a full 
stand by an exclamation from Mrs. French. 

‘* Now, Mr. French,’’ said that excellent, 
thrifty and careful housewife, ‘‘ you aint a goin’ 
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to be so imprudent as to go out this evening with- 
out your great coat; you'll ketch your death a 
cold ; you don’t know how cold it’s growd since 
dark.”’ 

‘* Only over to neighbor Gray’s,’’ said Mr. 
French, taking another step towards the door. 

** Well, now I insist upon it, Mr. French: you 
aint a goin’ out this eve ning without your great 
coat; I don’t want to have to keep dosing you 
up with a cold all the time—now, jest as Thanks- 
giving and Christmas is coming on.”’ 

Mr. French paused again, and turned half way 
If he wa 


he was pr ide nt in one thing he neve r stoppe d to 


round. not prudent in anything else, 


dispute with his wife. He 
avoiding that ugly difficulty; one was, to sur- 
render the point at once, and the other, to retreat 


rapidly out of hearing. ‘The former expedient 


was adopted on this occasion, for he again re- 


newed his conversation with as much liveliness, 
and a little more authority than before. 
‘Sal, my great-coat.’’ 

** Sally, hand your father’s great-coat,’’ said 
Mrs. French, with the satisfied air of a woman 
who has her own way. 

‘*Sal, my great-coat,’’ deliberately repeated 
Mr. French, choosing to have it understood that 
the garment was brought by his own order. 
It was a heavy garment 
Mr. French 


manner of a 


Sally brought the coat. 
of homespun wool, and a drab color. 


threw it over his shoulders in the 


cloak, letting the sleeves hang loose by his side. 


**'There now, Mr. French, you are not goin’ 


out so; put the great-coat on so it will do you 
some good,’’ said Mrs. French, stepping up to 


help execute her own order; ‘‘and besides, it 


looks so—you wouldn't ketch Cap’n Gray to go 
out with a great coat looking that way,’ continued 
the lady, as she held the sleeves for Mr. French 
to put his arms through. 


The old gentleman submitted like a child, with- 


out the least sign of resistance, to have his arms 

aie . 2 — yo ‘ , ¢ 
as well as his body cased in the outer garment. 
The cut of the coat was much like that of a long 
straight meal bag, and being an excellent fit for 
the long, s 


lim body of Mr. French, extending 
down within two inches of his shoes, the whole 
figure might be taken as a very tolerable model 
of a substantial gate-post. The coat being on, 
and carefully buttoned by Mrs. French from the 
chin downwards, something more than a yard and 
a half, the old gentleman, with pipe in mouth and 
staff in hand, left the house, and puffed his way 
along for a quarter of a mile, to the residence of 
Captain Gray. 

** Walk in,”’ 
Gray, in reply to the rap at the door. 


said the strong voice of Captain 
ae Ah ! 
Mr. French, good evening— glad to see ye; I 
was just thinking, a moment before you knocked, 
I wished you would drop in a little while, and 
have a sociable smoke this evening. Debby, set 
a chair for Mr. French.”’ 
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had two modes of 
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‘* The arm-chair, Debby,’’ said Mrs. Gray, as 
the child ran to obey the order. 

The arm-chair was placed before a large blazing 
wood-fire, which was roaring up the chimney like 
a young cataract. 

**You must take off your 
French,”’ said Mrs. Gray, ‘‘ or you won't feel it 


great-coat, Mr 


when you go out.’’ 

The old gentleman slowly unbuttoned the 
coat, and Mrs. Gray helped him off with the 
sleeves, and Debby took it, and laid it away, and 
put back the hat and staff; and presently the tall 
form of the visitor was comfortably seated in the 
large arm-chair by the side of Captain Gray. He 
had not yet uttered a word since he came into the 
house, but now, drawing his pipe from his mouth, 
and blowing out a long puff of smoke, and looking 


delivered one of those 


straight into the fire, he 
sententious speeches, so full of pith and meaning, 
which gave a peculiar stamp to his character. 


‘Cold night,’’ said the old gentleman, return- 


ing the pipe to his mouth, and rubbing his hands 
together. 

This was a sufficient opening for Captain Gray, 
to talk halfan hour. Indeed, he was so much the 
counterpart of old Mr. French, that he could talk 
half an hour upon anything. He had been a 
farmer in early life, and then for several years 
followed the sea, in which time he had risen to 
the command of a sloop coaster—and now, with 
the honorable title of captain, and a few hundred 
dollars in his pocket, had retired again to a farm. 
Luckily he had pitched on a farm adjoining that 
of old Mr. French, for he being a great talker, 
while Mr. French was a capital listener—they set 
their horses very well together, were fond of each 


other's society, could borrow and lend without 
difficulty, and never quarreled. Before the captain 
had fairly launched out upon the sea of conversa- 
tion, some half dozen young folks, who were sit- 
ting round the fire, when old Mr. French came in, 
had unaccountably disappeared. ‘The truth was, 
the arrival of the old gentleman was in an instant 
hailed by the young folks as a joyful signal for a 
gathering at Mr. French’s, and the wink having 
passed another round among them, they slipped 
out, one after another, and were all flying up the 
road ‘‘ like a stream of chalk.”’ 

‘‘ Ves, said the captain, in 
reply to the above discourse of farmer French, 
**but 
what I’ve seen it sometimes at this time of year, 


pretty cold night,”’ 


nothing at all, a mere circumstance, to 
coming on the coast, when a nor’-wester was 
whistling down upon us, heavy enough to tear 
young mountains up by the roots, and the spray 
was flying over us mast high, and every drop that 
touched the rigging froze, till an inch rope was 
as big round as my arm, and the bowsprit in- 
creased to the size of a back-log, and when you 
couldn’t speak so as to be understood, unless 
you turned your mouth to the leeward, and used 
short words,—for the first end of a long word 
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the last 
cold weather, 


would be froze stiff before you could get 
syllable out, —that’s what I call 
neighbor French,”’ said the captain, rising to light 
his pipe, which he had been rather mechanically 
filling during the foregoing remarks. 

‘* Yes, said Mr. 


} } 
sOOAlINE § 


that’s cold weather French, 





eadily into the fire; and, as if in some 

degree inspired by the eloquence of the captain, 

he added a remarkable continuation of his dis- 

course as follows: ‘‘ Bad time for cows, always 
dry up amazingly in such cold weather.”’ 

‘* Dry up?’’ said the captain, ‘‘ why, in such 

weather as I’ve seen, coming on the coast this 


Why, neighbor 


1 lump of ice, 





. tea 
I was speaking of, the upper side of a cod’s head 
froze as hard as a horn while the cook was frying 
he under side over a hot fire. That’s what I 


call cold weather.’’ 
‘* Yes, that’s cold weather,’’ said Mr. French. 


‘“ Why, neighbor,’’ resumed the captain, ‘‘ the 





blow was a little 


fell 


r to in rather strange 


f 7 to 
in with another sloop, that was lay- 


hailed 


iver. we 


condition, and we 





her, but got no answer. We could see one man 
standing at the helm, and we hailed again, but 
got no answer. Then we down boat, and went 
iboard ; and there was a sight to be remembered, 
neighbor—a sight to be remembered. ‘The man 


standing ut the helm 


was froze stone dead, and 
hard as a solid column of ice. We cut away 
round the cabin door, for the spray had froze 
several inches thick ; and when we got into’ the 


was the captain and mate, froze to 
sitting by the table where t 


I he 


potatoe in his mouth, and the « 


death, he V had been 
eating dinner. 


mate had a piece of frozen 


ptain had a piece 


1 meat on his fork, which he still held in his 


na d. | he cook we tour d in the caboose-house, 
with his feet poked into the stove and burnt toa 
oal, and the rest of his dy froze as hard asa 


stone. That’s what I call cold weather.’’ 
} 
l 


“* Tom, Mr. 


French, without turning his head or his eyes to 


weather,’’ said old 


thats cok 


the right or left. 
‘* That was cold weather worth talking about,”’ 
said Captain Gray, going to the fire to put a new 

" 


coal into his pipe, which had nearly gone out 


' ian 
xy his speech about cold weather. 


ie ta ’ } 1 ora ‘ 1 - ee 
Y es, that’s cold weather worth talking about 


said old Mr. I'rench, with rather more than his 


isual emphasis 
Here Captain Gray began to call over the roll 


of his children—‘‘Jerusha!’’ no answer; ‘‘John!’’ 
no answer; ‘‘ Thomas— Debby — George !"’ no 
answer. 


‘* Why, what has become of all these boys and 
gals ?’’ said Captain Gray impatiently ; ‘‘ seems 


they are out of the way mighty quick.’ 


‘*T don’t think there is one of them in the 


house,’’ said Mrs. Gray ; ‘‘ I guess they are every 


yne of them over at Mr. French’s by this time. 
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What do you want, Mr. Gray? for I guess I shall 
have to wait upon you myself.”’ 

= Why 


captain; “* 


I wanted a mug of cider,’ said the 
I can’t have a comfortable smoke with- 
out a mug of cider before me.’’ 


oa I can said Mrs. 


Grav: soawayv she went to the ce llar, and brought 


a 
well, 


help you to that,”’ 


in a large mug of cider, and set it upon the nicely 
swept hearth before the fire. Then she went out 


and soon returned with a dish of large red 


, 
apples in one hand, 


again, 
and a dish of large yellow 
apples in the other hand, and set them down, one 
on each side of the mug. 

** Ah, that looks something like it, neighbor 
French,’’ said the captain. 

‘* Yes, that looks something like it,’’ said the 
old gentleman, slightly changing the angle of his 
to the 


vision from the fire mug. 


‘* A comfortable smoke’’ of an hour long now 





followed, during which the captain told with 
much spirit some of his long sea stories, while 
Mr. French responded at suitable intervals, in 


short pithy sentences, generally repeating the last 
After 
r pretty well towards the 
! 


words of the captain. getting down 
the second mug of cide 


into 


bottom, however, the old gentleman's tongue was 


} 


observed to be a little loosened, and his ideas 


lerated 


1 considerab! 


somewhat acce motion; so 


that he gave the e valuable in- 


capta 


formation respecting the number of loads of wood 
he had piled up in his door yard, the condition of 
we. 

lite a different scene was 


Mr. French. 


families together 


his cattle, barn, cellar, 

But all this while q 
the 
The young folks of the 
numbered a 


passing at farm-house of old 
two 
good round baker’s dozen, and when 
they were all gathered in one room, round a bright 
blazing fire, it is not to be wondered at, that there 


were some strong ebullitions of fun and frolic 


among them. 
| 





‘* Gals, what are 


there ?”’ 


ing about, up in that 
Mrs. French 
them, who were huddled together on one side oi 


you gigg 
corner said to a knot ot 
the wide fire-place. 

Gn. 


Sally, and 


nothing in particular, mother,’’ said 


then they all burst out into a laugh 
again. 
said the 


going on, 


‘* So much laughing isn’t for nothin’,’’ 
‘* vou’ve got some mischief 
What have 
And she moved toward 
At that 
the girls ran into an adjoining bed-room, shutting 


old lady; 
and I must know what ’tis. you got 
in that bundle, Sally ?’’ 
the group to enter upon an examination. 
the door after them, and laughing loud and mer- 
rily. 

‘*T know what ’tis,’’ said little Peter French, 
about ten years old, who had been sitting quietly 
in the corner and watching the movements. 

‘* Well, what is it ?’’ said Mrs. 

it Now, Pete,”’ 
} 


bed-room door, ‘ 


French. 


said Saily, looking out of the 
if you tell, I’ll box your ears.’’ 
‘* Yes, he may tell,’’ said Mrs. French, 


you sha’n’t touch him.”’ 


‘and 
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** Yes, I will tell,” said little Peter, ‘‘ and you 
sha’n’t touch me, mother says you sha’n’t. And 
he began to stretch open his mouth with—‘‘ Sal’s 
a going to set’’—but before he proceeded farther, 
Sally ran and put her hand over his mouth, and 
stopt his utterance. Here two or three of the 
larger boys interfered, and pulled Sally away, 


calling upon Peter to know what it was that 


‘Sal was going to set.”’ 
Peter being relieved, again called out aloud— 
‘* Sal's going to set her cap for the schoolmaster 
to-night.’’ 

At this, the boys gave a shout, the girls giggled, 
and Mrs. French turned away and shook her sides 
in silence. 

** How do you know she’s going to set her cap 
for the schoolmaster ?’’ said John Gray. 

***Cause I seen it, and heard her tell Jerusha 
so,’ said Peter. 


‘* You seen it ?’’ 


said John; ‘‘ well, what sort 
of a thing is it? 

** Oh, it’s a great cap big enough to ketcha 
cow in.”’ 

** What is it, a night cap ?"’ 

** Well, it’s made jest like a nightcap, only 
it’s such a great large thing.’ 

** What is it made of ?”’ 

** A sheet, I b’leeve,’’ said Peter; and here the 
dialogue was broken off by a 

‘* There, Sally,’’ said Jerusha Gray, ‘‘ the cat’s 


general laugh. 
out of the bag ; it’s no use for us to try to keep it 
to ourselves any longer.”’ 

‘If the cat’s out of the bag,’’ said John, ‘‘the 
schoolmaster isn’t in it yet, and I should like to 
know how you are going to get him in.”’ 

The matter being broached to the whole com- 
pany, a general explanation now followed. Mr. 
Jones, the schoolmaster of the district, boarded 
at Mr. French's, and quite ‘ 
that morning between Sally and him, about a cer- 


a spat’’ had occurred 
tain lady ‘‘ setting her cap’’ for the schoolmaster. 
Sally contended that, it was a gone case with Mr. 
Jones, for whoever that lady set her cap for, 
would surely be caught. Mr. Jones spurned at 
the idea, and retorted that he was not to be caught 
by anybody’s cap, not even Sally’s, though she 
might set it for him twenty years. For this per- 
sonal fling at Sally, she determined to have some 
and therefore 
had planned to set a cap for him that night, not 


good-humored personal revenge ; 


} 


figuratively, but in fact, a bona fide cap, and catch 
him in it, as pigeons are caught in a net. For 
this purpose, she had taken a sheet, and run it 
up in the form of a cap, put strings two yards in 
length at the ears, and trimmed it off with several 
enormous large bows. The article was now 
brought forward and exhibited to the company 
amid shouts of mirth. ‘‘ Well, it’s a very nice 
cap,’’ said John Gray, ‘‘ but it puzzles me to 
know how you are going to catch him in it.”’ 

‘*T can tell you,’’ says Sally, ‘‘ how I’m going 
to do it. 
o'clock, this evening ; and 1’m going to take my 


The master is coming home at eight 
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stand in the dark entry, near the parlor door, and 


1G 


have the cap open and all ready in my hands, a 
as he opens the parlor door to come in, I'll just 
step sofily behind him, and throw it over his head 
So if you will just be quiet about it, you shall all 
see the schoolmaster caught in a cap.”’ 

The joke pleased them all so well, they were 
anxious to see it carried out, and were ready to 
give any aid they could. All other sports were 
dropped, and all ideas were absorbed in the one 
idea of *‘ catching the master.’’ It was now draw- 
ht o’clock, and Sally, with cap in 
It was 


ing towards eig 
hand, took her station in the dark entry. 
I the well-known step of Mr. Jones 


not long before 
He opened the outer 


was heard at the front door. 
door, and closed it after him, and then the inner 
door, and closed it after him, and walked along 
through the dark entry or hall, near the parlor 
door, where he deposited his hat and cloak on 
a table. As he opened the parlor door and beheld 
he addressed 
the 


a large circle seated round the fire, 
a 


them with—‘‘ good evening, ladies and —; 


word gentlemen, which was intended as the close 
of the sentence, was smothered beneath the enor- 
mous cap, which Sally, stepping up behind him, 
had suddenly thrown over his head. It almost 
The master commenced 


a furious struggle to uncase himself, while a roar 


entirely covered him. 


of laughter arose from the whole company that 
fairly shook the house. 

Mr. Jones had good sense enough to join in the 
laugh, after he had gained his liberty, and the 
candor to acknowledge that Sally had fairly caught 
him, by setting her cap for him. But at the same 
time, he in his turn now resolved to have a little 
good-humored revenge. After sitting down and 
chatting a half hour, and eating an apple all round, 
Mr. Jones rose and said he was sorry te leave 
such good company, but he was obliged to go 
over as far as neighbor Barker’s to return some 


h he had promised to take home this 


evening. Sally cautioned him to beware of Abi- 


books, whi 


gail Barker’s cap, for she knew it had been set 
for him; and as he had been caught in one cap, 
Mr. Jones thanked her, 


and thought he should be able to take care of 


he might be in another. 


himself pretty well in future, and then retired up- 
stairs to his room to prepare for his visit. 

Here Mr. Jones set about executing the little 
piece of revenge, which he had already planned. 
Taking a suit of his clothes, coat, vest and panta- 
loons, he buttoned them up, and fastened them to- 
gether, and stuffed them out with pillows and other 
articles, to the common size of a man, then affix- 
ing something upon the shoulders of a suitable 
size to represent the head, and fastening a pair of 
stuffed stockings to the lower extremities for 
feet, he carried the figure quietly and carefully 
into Sally's sleeping chamber, and laid it upon her 
bed. To help out the illusion, he placed a hat 
upon a little table that stood at the head of the 
bed near the window, and then quietly departed 
on his errand over to Mr. Barker's. 
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About nine o’clock, while Captain Gray and 
old Mr. French were keeping up their acquaint- 
ance with the third mug of cider, and had got as 
far as the captain’s fifth voyage, George Gray, 
the third son, came rushing into the house alone, 
panting for breath, and his eyes rolling with 
wildness. 

‘*Why, George, what’s the matter?’’ said 
Captain Gray; ‘‘ is anybody hurt ?”’ 

‘‘ Has the old horse got loose in the barn?’’ 
said old Mr. French; for he had rather an unruly 
old horse, which sometimes broke loose and 
kicked about furiously among the cattle. 

** Some of the children are hurt, aint they ?”’ 
said Mrs. Gray. 

By this time, George recovered breath enough 
to begin to speak. ‘‘ Miss French wants Mr. 
French to come right home, and father to come 
along with him.’’ 

**Couldn’t you and the boys drive the old 
horse into his place ?”’ said Mr. French. 

‘*?Tisn’t that,’’ said George. 

** What is the matter?’’ said Mrs. Gray. 

‘*There’s a man in Sally’s bed-room,”’ said 
George, still looking very wild. 

‘*A man in Sal's bed-room?’’ said old Mr. 
French, starting to his feet like a boy ; ‘‘ what's 
he there arter, George? hey! what's he there 
arter ?’’ 

** Don’t know,’’ said George ; 
laying on the bed asleep, or drunk, or dead, or 


‘*he’s there, 
something another.” 

Old Mr. French for a moment seemed to lose 
his self-possession, and dashed his pipe into the 
fire-place —a thing which he had never been 
known to do before in his life. Then stepping as 
though he had renewed his age some twenty 
years, he caught his hat and staff, not stopping 
for his great-coat, and started for home. Captain 
Gray followed immediately after, with a loaded 
pistol in his hand, which he had always been 
careful to keep in good order and well loaded 
ever since the time he thought he was chased by 
a pirate at sea. Close behind Captain Gray came 
Mrs. Gray, with a blanket thrown over her head, 
and George, still puffing and breathing hard from 
his homeward run, followed close behind his mo- 
ther. 

On their arrival at Mr. French’s, they found 
the house in a remarkable state of stillness, for 


Mrs. French was a woman of great presence of 


mind, as well as steadiness and firmness of nerve. 
As soon as it had been hinted to her, that a man 
was in Sally’s bed-room, by one of the girls, 
who, in passing up stairs, happened to glance in 
at the door, which was partially open, Mrs. 
French had ordered them all to be hushed and 
quiet. After listening a minute or two and hear- 
ing no sound, she crept carefully in her stocking 
feet up to the head of the stairs. Still she heard 
no sound. She had given direction to the boys 
to stand at the foot of the stairs, and again she 
moved along with the stillness of a ghost, and 
8* 
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approached the door of the bed-room. The door 
was open a few inches, so that she could see 
across the bed and table to the window. There 
was a bright moon outside, which, though not 
shining directly upon the window, made it suffi- 
ciently light in the bed-room to render objects 
quite visible. She plainly saw a man’s hat on the 
table, and there, sure enough, too, was a man 
Who, or 
or what was his object, she took 
but little time to consider. ‘The door had an iron 
hook and staple on the outer side, and Mrs. 
French, with that presence of mind which showed 


with his clothes on, lying on the bed. 


what he was 


her to be one of a thousand, slowly drew the door 
to, without the slightest noise, and fastened it 
with the hook. Then creeping noiselessly down 
stairs, she immediately sent George for help. 

‘* Where is the rascal ?”’ said old Mr. French, 
as he entered the door; ‘‘is he in Sal's room 
vet 2”? 

‘* Hush, hush,’’ said Mrs. 


loud whisper, ‘‘if he’s asleep you may wake him 


French, in a very 


up. 

‘* He’s asleep, then, is he?’’ said old Mr. 
French. 

‘* Well, I don’t know whether he’s asleep, or 
dead, or making believe sleep,”’ said Mrs. French; 
‘* or whether he’s a robber, or what he is; but 
I’m sure he can’t be there for any good.”’ 

** Any good ?”’ said old Mr. French, ‘‘ I'll larn 
him better than to get into the wrong tie-up 
again, I’ll promise him. But are you sure he is 
there yet ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes,”’ said Mrs. French, ‘‘I hooked the 
door and fastened him in, and he’s laid as still as 
a mouse ever since.”’ 

‘* But are you sure a man was in there, when 
you fastened the door ?’’ said Captain Gray. 

‘« Jest as sure as I’m alive,’’ said Mrs. French; 
‘*T saw him as plain, as I see you now, laying on 
the bed as still as a dead man, and his hat was 
laying on the table. And Betty saw him too, 
before I did.”’ 

After some further consultation, it was reso- 
lutely determined to organize their forces in the 
most efficient manner they could, and proceed to 
storm the chamber, and take the man, dead or 
alive. 

‘* But I think,’’ said Captain Gray, ‘‘I better 
stand outside with my pistol, for when he comes 
to find the door besieged, he’ll very likely jump 
out of the window.”’ 

‘No, no,”’ said old Mr. French, ‘‘I can fix it 
better than that; we must have you with your 
pistol at the door. I'll set my spring-pole and 
cord under the window; and if he jumps out, and 
it doesn’t string him right up by the heels, as 
straight asa rabbit, why, then let him go, that’s 
all.”’ 

So out Mr. French went, with one of the boys 
to help him, and set his spring-pole under the 
window. This was a stout, elastic pole, fifteen 
or twenty feet iong, having a long rope with a 
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noose fastened at one end, used for catching bears, 
wildcats, racoons, &c., in the woods. ‘The 
large end of the pole was fastened under the sill 
of the house, so as to stand nearly upright, and 
then the top was bent down to the ground, and 
there fastened with some little ketch-work, like 
that used in setting a trap. The 
rope was then spread out under the window, and 
some boards so placed, that if the man jumped 
from the window upon them, it would remove 
the ketch that held the pole, which would sud- 
denly spring up, drawing the noose round the 
man’s legs, and hold him up by the heels dan- 


noose of the 


gling in the air. 

This capital contrivance being arranged, much 
to the satisfaction of old Mr. French, the party 
proceeded to organize their forces for besieging 
Captain Gray took the lead 
Old Mr. French had 
The old gentle- 


the chamber door. 
with loaded pistol in hand. 
a musket, but no ammunition. 
man, whose ideas on the occasion had acquired a 
wonderful sharpness, said he could frighten the 
fellow with the muzzle, and then fight him with 
the butt-end. John Gray took an axe, and the 
other boys armed themselves with fire-pokers, 
clubs and hand-pikes. Mrs. and Mrs. 
Gray, and Sally and Jerusha, stood behind and 
held the candles. When they got to the door, 
Captain Gray said it was best for Mr. French to 


French 


hail the fellow through the key-hole, and see 
what he had: to say for himself, and whether he 
would give up at once, and cry for quarter. 


Accordingly the old gentleman, before the door 
was unfastened, ventured up to the key-hole, and 
First he looked through. 
‘* stretched 


began to reconnoitre. 

‘*Ah, there he is,’’ said the old man, 
out on the bed, and there's his hat on the table. 
Ihe rascal! I wish I had hold of him; Id larn 
him not to go into the wrong tie-up.’’ 

Then he put his mouth to the key-hole, and 
began a parley ; at the same time, giving a rap 
upon the door. 

‘* Who's in here? hullo! who’s in here? I say !”’ 
‘‘A pretty rascal you are to be here 
Who are ye? I say; 
what are ye arter?’’ No answer. ‘‘ You needn't 
make b’leeve asleep, nor dead, for you've got to 
come out, dead or alive. You needn’t think to 
get away out of the window, for we shall over- 


No answer. 
in our Sal’s bed-room. 


take you.”’ 
This last remark is believed to have been made 


by the old gentleman for the express purpose of 


inducing the fellow to jump out of the window 
into the old man’s favorite trap. 

‘« Mr. French, let me have a word or two with 
him,’’ said Captain Gray ; ‘‘I’ll make him start, 
if he’s got any life in him.”’ 

The captain, having put his mouth to the key- 
hole, gave him the full volume of his trumpet 
voice. 

‘* Hallo there ! you rebel, you tory, you scoun- 
drel! what do you mean by getting into folks’ 
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houses in this way? It’s no use for you to make 
any resistance ; if you do, you are adead man ina 
minute. I’ve got a loaded pistol here in my hand, 
that wouldn’t miss fire once in a thousand times; 
and if you show the least resistance, Ill blow 
a squirrel’s. What say. do 
‘*Here’s a dozen 


like 
you give up?’’ No 
of us here—enough to eat you up in two minutes 
What say, you thief, you robber, do you give 
up?’’ No answer. 

‘*T guess he don’t meant to speak,’’ says Mrs. 
that 


your brains out 
answer. 


French ; ‘‘he means to stand it out he’s 
asleep or drunk, I guess.”’ 
** I’m afraid the man’s dead,’ said Mrs. Gray. 
‘* Well, I said Captain Gray, 


may as well open the door, and come to the brush 


** we 


guess,” 
at once. Come, all hands stand ready now; I’ve 
seen the wake of a pirate’s craft afore to-day. 
John, you take your axe and stand that side of 
the door, and I'll stand this side with my pistol, 
and let the rest back us up.”’ 

With that each man and each boy clasped his 
weapon with desperate energy ; and the women 
held the candles so tight that they fairly trembled 
in their hands; and Captain Gray carefully un- 
hooked the door, and opened it about an inch and 
peeped in. All was still as death. He opened 
it another inch, and took a wider view. Still the 
man was lying motionless as a corpse upon the 
bed. Slowly he pushed the door wide open. A 
thousand thoughts rushed through the minds of 
the silent spectators, while Captain Gray, holding 
his pistol in readiness to fire, moved carefully but 
boldly up to the bed-side, followed by John with 
the axe close at his heels. 

‘* What say now, old feliow ?”’ said the captain; 
**do you give up?”’ No answer. 

The captain put his hands upon the shoulder in 
order to pull him over to bring his face to the 
light. The figure rolled over as light as a bundle 
of straw, turning up a round, white, cloth face. 

‘*Ts he dead?’’ said Mrs. Gray, standing on 
tip-toe, and looking over the shoulders of half a 
dozen others. 

‘*Tf he isn’t, it is time he was,’’ said the cap- 
tain, half in anger and half bursting with laughter, 
at the same instant discharging his pistol at the 
head of his unconscious victim. The report was 
followed by a dreadful shriek from the whole 
company outside of the door, and the next instant 
the captain hurled the man of cloth and feathers 
into the midst of them. Some screamed, some 
laughed, some ran, some fell, some almost fainted. 
In short, for a minute or two there was a decided 
hubbub. After the first excitement was over, a 
spirit of inquiry began to prevail. 

** What does this scrape all mean ?”’ said Cap- 
tain Gray. 

‘* Yes, what does this scrape all mean ?”’ said 
old Mr. French. 

‘*Tt must be some of master Jones’ duins,” 
said Sally, ‘‘ for them’s his clothes.” 
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‘** Well,’’ said Captain Gray, ‘‘I think master 
Jones better be attending to his ciphering, a 
plaguy sight.”’ 

‘** Yes,”’ said old Mr. French, ‘‘ I think master 
Jones better be attending to his ciphering, a 
plaguy sight.’’ 


At that moment the outer door opened, and 
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Mr. Jones carne in, and seeing them all up-stairs 
with the lights, he walked up. 
‘*Oh, master Jones, you plague, you,”’ 
Sally, ‘‘ how could you cut up such a caper ?”’ 
‘* Well, Sally,’’ said master Jones, *‘I think 
you and I are about even, and if you'll quit now, 


I will.’’ 


said 


et OOD Cm 


“QUISQUE FABER 


BY CHARLES wW. 


No trammel’d bound, no miser-meted space 

Is fixed by man, to circumscribe his race 

With narrower span, than Nature’s God has run 
From pole to pole, from dawn to setting sun 

No law, agrarian in its mien, to curb 

Amassing wealth, man’s efforts to disturb; 

No fell 
Forbidding research ’midst the zones of earth 


decree enslaves him to his hearth, 
No human edict to arrest the tread 


Of genius, striding to her glory-bed. 


Where home is laden with promotive gems, 
And rare the perils, save when law condemns, 
There buoyant Nature cheers th’ aspiring soul 
With plaudits to the guerdon and the goal. 
Nerved by the fervor that a struggle gives, 

The hero essays, earns a name, and lives— 
Lives in the verdict of abiding friends, 

As up the alpine peak of life he bends, 

And all the warbling streams of Heaven’s fount 


Regale his efforts, as he scales the mount 


When mother-land is barren in her means 

lo feed Ambition’s soul, earth proffers scenes 
In other climes; and he who will may try 

To woo dame Fortune ’neath a foreign sky. 
The spirits, loathing fetters and restraint, 

Are free to seek and find their “ patron saint”— 
To shun the Turk or despot, whom they hate, 
For grateful refuge, in some freer state 
Bless’d tribute! guaranteed to erring man, 

To think, to feel, to execute, to plan; 

ro traverse Earth—to study mysteries, even 
Beyond his ken, far in the depths of Heaven 


‘Who seeks shall find,” once uttered the Most High— 
A hope will! not produce, nor will a sigh; 

rhe sluggard, breathing sighs and hopes, with pain 
Begins, endures and ends his life in vain. 

The spirit-mind, that schemes a mighty deed, 
Weds not hope’s luring phantoms for the meed, 
But with a Spartan’s energy assumes 

His task—and toiling, wins triumphal plumes. 
Kind Nature, in her sapience and love 

To foster genius and true merit prove, 

Exacts an effort meted to the plan, 

To fire the spirit of the inner man; 

And this relaxed, bequeaths mishap and rout! 
Bereft of conquest and the victor’s shout! 
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*Tis well! the trophies worth a hopeful thought, 

Are worth the clash of arms, by which they’re bought, 
And honors gained, without the strife that tries 
Men’s souls, are vain, for there true honor lies. 
Some minds, enfeebled by the frequent sight 
Of brilliants, sparkling in the dome of night, 
And by oft glancing with a reckless eye 

On blazing Phebus, day-king of the sky, 
Forget the energy that gave them birth, 
Forget their splendor, and forget their worth. 
So sees the wary, with lis vigil ken, 

Proud deeds d 
Which, 
Of 
No less intrinsic are the gems of art 

When fools o’erlook them in life’s bustling mart; 


eveloped by the sagest men, 


grown familiar, cease to lure the mind 


vaunting mortals, to their virtues blind. 


No fainter halo orbs the statesman’s brow 
When envious knaves traduce his fame, I trow; 
The victor-chief incurs not jeer and jest 
Because, perchance, the foe gainsays his crest; 
The laurels, pluck’d in fields of classic lore, 
Are blighted not by bile from envy’s store; 

No! spirits brave, embarked in honor’s cause, 
Receive their meed of greetings and applause. 
And treasured deeds, of all the great and good, 
Are by true genius prized and understood. 


While heirs of kingdoms. capp’d with ornate crowns 
Of fickle tenure, suffer “ups and downs,” 

The lone, obscure and delving orphan-heir 

Oft struggles up the cliffs of life, and there, 

High on the ramparts of enduring fame, 

Unfurls his banner and unrolls his name— 

The first, by chance and birth acquiring state 

W ith quivering pulse, implore the smiles of fate, 
And, dreading perils which insurgents breed, 
Each omen note and each aiarum heed ; 

Lest some fell champion, thirsting for renown, 
Dethrone the sovereign and usurp the crown. 
Not so the last, though sprung from gentler blood, 
The purple current keeps its wonted flood, 

And little daunted, by convulsive throes 

In state and finance, heeded not his foes, 

To sully or eclipse a name so rife 

With radiant honors of eventful life— 

He finds repose amidst the tempest’s rage— 

n mind a sage! 


In sou!) a monarch and 
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rO MY MOTHER FROM THE APENNINES, 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Tis midnight the lone mountain on, 
The east is flecked with cloudy bars 
And g'iding through them one by one, 
The moon walks up her path of stars— 
The light upon her placid brow 


Received from fountains unseen now 


And happiness is mine to-night, 
Thus springing from an unseen fount; 
And breast and brain are warm with light, 


mount— 


With midnight round me on th 
Its rays, like thine, fair Dian, flow 
From far that western star below 
Dear mother! in thy love I live— 

The life thou gav’st flows yet for thee 
And, sun-like, thou hast power to give 

Life to the earth, air, sea, for me 
Though wandering, as this moon above, 


I'm dark without thy constant love 


MONTE CAVO. 
BY MRS. BUTLER 
. . * > * * * * — . 


Sritt we went up the Via Triumphalis, under chest- 
iut boughs of freshest green, delicate branches of pale 
yellow laburnums, drooping over on the banks on either 
side, wrought like a thick carpet with wild thyme and 
ountless blossoms of every lovely shape and color, and 
under our feet the great smooth broad stones, that the 
Roman consuls and their trains had marched over, going 
to sacrifice on assuming their office, to the great temple 
of the Alban mountain. In the full tide of these heroic 
memories, my mind was sudden!y recalled to the Chris- 
tian Republic to which, if it is but wise and virtuous, 
God seems to have appointed the greatest empire of the 
earth in the coming centuries. A turn in the road shut 
out Rome and Albano, and Castel Gandalfo and the vol- 
lakes, 


ooked, showed a bold, lonely sweep of forest scenery, 


eanic while the wood-screen through which we 


mountain side rolling down upon mountain side, all 


clothed with waving woods; great bare and desolate 
patches all scarred with stumps of noble felled trees; 
the black mounds of the charcoal burners, sending their 
blue and silver smoke up against the hill sides in exqui- 
the dark purple 


ridges beyond, the clear brilliance of the sky, and for 


site wreaths of grace and brightness ; 


once utter loneliness; no sight of human habitation, vil- 
lage, monastery, palace or wayside chapel—it was really 
like America; and as I gazed at it from the heart of this 
land of great past things, (Italy.) how deeply my spirit 
was stirred with the thoughts of the probable fortunes of 
that land of futurity, that land without memory, that land 
of hope. 

I cannot express the solemnity and emotion with 
which all that I see in these countries of Europe im- 
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presses me with regard to America. Here, on these 
great hearths heaped with the ashes of many civiliza- 
tions— here, where one national existence after another 
has been kindled, burned brightly and been extinguish- 
ed—here, where the fine Etruscan vase was ground out 
beneath the iron heel of Rome—here, where the deluge 
of northern barbarism swept the degenerate Roman 
empire down—here, where the huge conception of spi- 
ritual dominion took body in that great church supre- 
macy, which is vanishing like the ghost of a giant before 
the breath of almighty Truth, the immortal, universal 
conqueror of the later days of the earth—here, amid 
these stupendous memories and thoughts, how often do 
I muse upon the wonderful world beyond the Atlantic! 
Dowered with a natural wealth unparalleled ; the latest 
born of time; peopled by the descendants of the finest 
and wisest nation now on earth; not led through doubt- 
ful twilight ages of barbarous savageness and feudal 
semi-civilization, but born like Pallas from the head of 
Jove, inheriting the knowledge of all previous times; 
endowed with the experience of all former nations; 
whose heroic age boasts of but one victory, the victory 
of Freedom—but of one demigod, Washington 

Oh! if wisdom and virtue should yet by times govern 
the counsels of that people; if the consciousness of their 
unexampled position, betokening a ministry of import- 
ance in the world, should ever appear to them in all its 
most majestic significance; if the spirit of that nation 
should ever fit the gigantic material proportions and 
incalculable physical resources of their country, then, 
indeed, a glorious Christian commonwea!th may arise, 





and that kingdom of God, for whose coming all Christ's 
followers daily pray, begin to manifest itself in the holy 
national existence of a people who have made Chris- 
uanity a government 

How much these speculations on the possible glorious 
future destinies of that wonderful country are darkened 
by the mean and miserable manifestations of the present 
spirit of its people, I can hardly say—my perception of 
the one is equal to my anticipation of the other. And 
when I remember the God-gifted earth and sky, the huge 
expanse of territory, the variety of climate and soil and 
produce, the free and noble theory of government, the 
free and wholesome action of the spirits of men, the 
marvelous rapidity of progress, the portentous menta 
and physical activity at work among all these mighty 
| 


elements— admiration disgust, dis- 
} 


may, and fear and hope alternate in my mind, tll 


and astonishment, 
all 
resolves itself into an earnest prayer that God will save 
that people from becoming, by thé light of their own 
great gifts and greater promises, the despair instead of 
the hope of the world. 


We have selected the above from the new work 
of Mrs. Butler, ‘‘A Year of Consolation,’’ as a 
favorable specimen of her style of writing and her 
sentiments towards this country. She seems to 
have somewhat modified her former opinions, 
though the old English leaven of ‘‘ disgust’’ will 
work a little. But we ought to like much of this 
extract, as she has done us the honor to incorpo- 
rate some of the ideas we had embodied in words 
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The coincidence of thought in regard 
’ and our own, 


vears ago. 
to ‘* Pallas from the head of Jove’ 


“ Like Wisdom from the Thunderer’s brow,” 


is very striking 


PRIZE POEM.* 
BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 


Spirit of Memory, 
Thou that hast garnered up the joys and tears, 
And al] the human spoil of buried years, 
We bow to thee! 
O, lift thy veil, and bid the Past appear! 
is gathering, slowly gathering on my sight: 
Those dark old woods, where Death and Night 
Held their companionship, were here ; 
Here, where the Muses’ temple stands, 
Rung the fierce yell of savage bands; 
And, save that withering cry, 
Or glimpse of savage warrior’s flight, 
Like the red meteor’s flashing light, 
That meets, yet mocks the eye— 
Save these, the waters and the wood 
Stretched in unbroken solitude ;— 
Lone, fearful, desolate and sad the scene, 
For here the Dove of Peace had never been, 
Brooding o’er human hearts, till hope was given, 
And the rude child of earth became the glorious heir 
of heaven! 
A sail! a sail! o’er yonder wave 
A freighted bark is sweeping on' 
Land of the learned, the proud, the brave, 
Mourn’st thou no treasure gone? 
Thou Island-Empire— forth from thee, 
Like Wisdom from the Thunderer’s brow, 
Sprung the bright form of Liberty ; 
And high-souled men have joined her train, 
Nor fagot’s blaze, nor dungeon’s chain, 

Can their firm purpose bow ;— 
They would have held the guarded pass, 
Or shared thy doom, Leonidas, 

Had faith and duty cheered them on: 


rhey come! that Pilgrim Band—they come! 
This lone land is their chosen home, 

And this broad world is won! 
These were our Fathers—men of souls sublime, 
Whose deeds are graven on the scroll of Time, 
And there, while mind shall struggle to be free, 
Or truth teach wisdom, will the record be. 


Slowly, as spreads the green of earth 
O’er the receding ocean’s bed— 

Dim as the distant stars come forth— 
Uncertain as a vision fled 

Has been the Old World’s toiling race, 


Ere she could give a nation place. 


Come hither ye who countless ages scan, 

Searching the doubttul course of social man, 

Come, learn that Freedom mocks Time’s slow career, 
Seizes his hoard and showers his treasures here ; 

But spurns his errors, hallowed e’er so long 

By seer or sage, in sermon or in song: 





* Written for the Second Centennial Anniversary of 
Spoken at the Tremont The- 


he Settlement of Boston. 
atre, Sept 17, 1850. 


And ye who would the deathless spirit bind, 
Come hither, and its unshorn strength be taught; 
Nor, till ye calm the wave and curb the wind, 
Prescribe a limit to the realm of thought! 


LADY RACHEL RUSSEL. 

Tue letters of this lady have secured her a place in 
literature not much less elevated than that niche in his- 
tory which she has won by heroism and conjugal at- 
tachment s the second daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of the Earl of Southampton. In 1667, 
when widow of Lord Vaughan, she married Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, a son of the first Duke of Bedford. She was 
the senior of her second husband by five years, and it is 





Rachel Wriothesley w 


said that her amiable and prudent character was the 
means of reclaiming him from youthful follies into which 
His sub- 
sequent political career is known to every reader of 


he had plunged at the time of the Restoration 
English history. If ever a man opposed the course of 
a government in a pure and unselfish spirit, that man 
was Lord William Russel. The suspicious correspond- 
ence with Barillon leaves him unsullied, for the ambas- 
sador distinctly mentions him and Lord Hollis as two 
who would not accept bribes. When brought to trial 
(Ji 


ly, 1683) under the same circumstances as those 
which have been related in Sidney’s case—with a pack- 





ed jury and a brutal judge—and refused a counsel to 
conduct his defence, the only grace that was allowed 
His lady stepped forth 





him was to hav e an amanuensl 
to undertake this office, to the admiration of all present 
After the condemnation of her husband, she personally 
implored his pardon, without avail. He loved her as 
such a wife deserved to be loved; and when he took his 
final farewell of her, remarked, “ The bitterness of death 
is now past!” Her ladyship died in 1723, at the age of 
eighty-seven. Fifty years afterwards appeared that 
tion of her letters which gives her a name in our 





collec 


literary history. 


TO DR. FITZWILLIAM—ON HER SORROW. 


WosorneE ABBEY, 27th Nov., 1695 

As you profess, good doctor, to take pleasure in your 
writings to me, from the testimony of a conscience to 
forward my spiritual welfare, so do I to receive them 
as one to me ol your friendship in both worldly and 
spiritual concernments ; doing so, I need not waste my 
time nor yours to tell you they are very valuable to me 
That you are so contented to read mine, I make the just 
allowance for —not for the worthiness of them, I know 
it cannot be; but, however, it enables me to keep up an 
advantageous conversation without scruple of being too 
troublesome. You say something sometimes, by which 
I should think you seasoned or rather tainted with being 
so much where compliment or praising is best learned ; 
but I conclude, that often what one heartily wishes to be 
in a friend one is aptto believe isso. The effect is not 
nought towards me, whom it animates to have a true, 
not false title to the least virtue you are disposed to at- 
tributetome. Yet I am far from such a vigor of mind 
as surmounts the secret discontent so hard a destiny as 
mine has fixed in my breast; but there are times the 
mind can hardly feel displeasure, as while such friendly 
conversation entertained it; then a grateful sense moves 
one to express the courtesy. 

If I could contemplate the conducts of Providence with 
the uses you do, it would give ease indeed, and no dis- 
astrous events should much affect us. The new scenes 


of each day make me often conclude myself very void 
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of temper and reason, that I still shed tears of sorrow 
and not of joy, that so good a man is landed safe on the 
happy shore of a blessed eternity: doubtless he is at 
est, though I find none without him, so true a partner 
I trust the Almighty 


speak it in respect to 


ie was in all my joys and griefs. 


will pass by this my infirmity; I 
1 





the world, from whose enticing delights I can now be 


I was too rich in possessions whilst I 


better weaned. I 


possessed him. All relish is now gone; I bless God for 
t, and pray, and ask of all good people (do it for me 
rom such you know are so) also to pray that I may 
more and more turn the stream of my affections upwards, 
and set my heart upon the ever-satisfying perfections of 
God—not starting at his darkest providences, but re- 
membering continually either his glory, justice or power 
s advanced by every one of them, and that mercy is 
over all his works, as we shall one day with ravishing 
delight see. In the meantime, I endeavor to suppress all 
vild imaginations a melancholy fancy is apt to let in, 
and say with the man in the Gospel—“1 believe, help 
thou my unbelief.” 


TO THE EARL OF GALWAY-—ON FRIENDSHIP. 


I have before me, my good lord, two of your letters, 


oth partially and tenderly kind, and coming from a 
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sincere heart and honest mind (the last a plain word, 
but, if I mistake not, very significant), are very comfort- 
able to me, who, I hope, have no proud thoughts of my- 
self as to any sort. The opinion of an esteemed friend, 
that one is not very wrong, assists to strengthen a weak 
and willing mind to do her duty towards that Almighty 
Being who has, from infinite bounty and goodness, so 
chequered my days on this earth, as I can thankfully 
reflect I felt many, I may say many years of pure, and, 
I trust, innocent, pleasant content, and happy enjoy- 
ment as this world can afford, particularly that biggest 
blessing of loving and being loved by those I loved and 
respected—on earth no enjoyment certainly to be put in 
the balance with it. All other are like wine, intoxicates 
for a time, but the end is bitterness, at least not profit- 
able. Mr. Waller (whose picture you look upon) has, I 
long remember, these words— 


“ All we know they do above, 
Is that they sing and that they love.” 


The best news I have heard is, you have two good 
companions with you, which, I trust, will contribute to 
divert you this sharp season, when, after so sore a fit as 
I apprehend you have felt, the aireven of your improving 
pleasant garden cannot be enjoyed without hazard. 


SOD DP ODI 


LILIAN 


GRAY. 


BY ISABELLA LELAND. 


List to the sound of the funeral bell 

For whom doth it toll to-day 
A nother bright angel 
Earth had a bright one less last even— 


The fair young Lilian Gray. 


There lieth the form of a gentle one, 
In a lonely and dim-lit room; 

The lovely Lilian resteth here— 

She waiteth the coming ot the er 


That shall carry her to the tomb 


Her snowy hands on her still heart rest 

And in quiet sleep she seemeth ; 
And a smile is hovering even now 
Upon her young yet lofty brow 


Like a slumberer that dreameth 


One bendeth above that lifeless form, 
And he groaneth heavily 

Hot tears of sorrow are on his cheek, 

Anguish that accents fail to speak : 
For a dear one mourneth h« 


He may list no more to her words of love, 
For those lips are sealéd now 

He may not look in her earnest eyes, 

For their jetty fr nges never ris 


And cold is her spotless brow. 


He stoopeth to press that brow again— 
Why shuddereth he so much? 

His cheek grows pale, his frame is thrilled, 

His very life-blood seemeth chilled 


By that last, that icy touch! 


Fair Lilian Gray hath found her home, 
In the church-yard lieth she; 

And there above her early tomb, 

A fair white rose is now in bloom, 
The earliest on the tree. 
* * >. * * >. . > 

The church bells merrily peal to-day, 
And the Summer’s sun is bright; 

A bride and her train at the altar stand— 

*Tis the fairest maiden among the band 
They will hail as bride to-night. 


Oh, merrily sound the marriage bells, 
Yet they sadden this heart of mine, 

For they mind me of a summer’s morn 

When a death-knell through the breeze was borne— 
Sweet Lilian, it was thine: 


Since I gazed on thy lovely face in death, 
A twelvemonth hath passed away; 
But when I think of the lonely fate 
Of him thou didst leave all desolate, 
It seemeth but yesterday. 


Sweet Lilian—can he ever forget 
The love of his early youth? 

He must remember thy noble mind, 

The impulse of thy heart so kind, 
And thy ever unwavering truth. 


Loved Lilian! Look to the old church door— 
For the bridal train make way : 

The bride by her costly veil is hid, 

But the bridegroom whom she this morn hath wed, 
Is he that mourned Lilian Gray. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 





A Dwelling two stories high, with four rooms and 
various conveniences. 


Accommodation.—F rom a porch a, the door en- 
ters into a lobby 6, whence there is a closet c, un- 
der the staircase. There are a kitchen d, back 


kitchen e, pantry f, parlor g, closet cupboard h, 


root cellar i, place for fuel k, dust hole J, and pri 
vy m. 

The chamber floor contains two good bed rooms 
n and o, with a closet p, and a landing to the stairs 
q. The garret, which is entered by a trap door 
from this landing, is in one large room, lighted by 
a dormer window. 
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CHAMBER FLOOR. 


Construction.—The walls may be of rammed 
earth, of mud, or of rubble stone, with the excep- 
tions of the partitions, and the walls which may be 
of clay nogging. Where labor is high, walls of 
brick on edge, hollow, would be equally cheap, 
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and preferable on account of their neatness and 
durability. The roof is shown thatched, and with- 
out guttering, which, however, may be added, in 
which case it should be of wood or of cast iron, with 
an exterior moulding. In general, thatched roofs 
should either project so far as to protect the wall 
and windows, and also a space of two feet broad 
to serve as a passage, and thus render a gutter un- 
necessary ; or they should have two or three feet 
at the eaves tiled or slated, in which latter case a 
much cheaper and neater form of guttering may be 
adopted. One reason why guttering is objection- 
able to all thatched roofs is, that by the continual 
decay of the thatch they are very apt to become 
choked up. A large, clumsy gutter is, no doubt, 
less liable to this than a smaller gutter, such as is 
suitable for a thatched roof with slated eaves; but 
both will be found to require continual attention, 
and, after every violent shower, to be apt to choke 
up the descending pipe. 
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RESIGNATION. 


BY MRS. E. 


Sue was a meek and gentle-hearted gir), 
With eyes of azure ’neath their white 

As once within a lily’s pearly cup 
Blue-bosomed violets I saw reclining 


lids shining, 


Her voice was like a mournful strain of love, 
At which we smile and weep with changeful seeming, 
While o’er her cheek sweet thoughts their tracery made, 
{n fleeting blushes bright as Fancy’s dreaming. 


Her mouth was like a rose-bud, hiding pearls; 
Her hair, as sun-bathed cloud, was softly golden; 
And her slight form, in its unstudied grace, 
Seemed like some fairy sprite of visions olden. 
Her robes were always white, without a gem— 
To seek by them to make her charms the rarer, 


1 


Were vain as with our feeble skil! to paint 


The tulip’s radiant vase, to show it fairer 
And then her sou!, within its breathing shrine 
Seemed Love reposing in the arms of Beauty, 


Watching the spirit-flowers of hope expand, 
Or thrilling, angel-like, at each new duty 
She was no votary ’mid Fashion’s throng, 
In the voluptuous waltz all janguid gliding, 
Where, with flushed cheek and 
The child of Pleasure mocks at Wisdom’s chiding. 


osom slightly veiled, 


She to the lowly vale where Sorrow pined, 
Brought smiling, sweet relief and heavenly blessing; 

And warmed the lonely, widowed mother's heart, 
Folding her laughing babe with mild caressing. 

The very ploughman, rough and rude to most, 
Softened his voice whene’er he heard her greeting, 

And with bared brow and meek, respectful gaze, 
Seemed to grow gentler from the transient meeting. 


H. EVANS 


Yet was she ever pensive, for to her 
Earth had no power to wake its best emotion, 
For she had loved, as only such can love, 
One who was worthy of her pure devotion. 
Already had the blissful day been named, 
And Hope lay dreaming upon Fancy’s bosom, 
But, ah! stern Death, remorseless, watched the scene 
And froze with icy breath each bridal blossom! 


She did not pray to die, though dark and drear 
Seemed al! life’s future to her speechless sorrow 
But humbly bending to the will of God, 
Looked all serenely to a better morrow. 
A morrow not of earth, but distant far 
In that blest world where love shall fear no parting — 
The only world, perchance, without a grave, 
World without pain or sin, or tear-drop starting. 


And often when the silvery vesper light 
Made all the landscape like a fairy vision, 
Her listening soul, entranced, heard a voice 
Sweeter than breath of fabled harp Elysian. 
And rapt Imagination’s eager eye 
Saw a tall form in robes of dazzling glory, 
With brow resplendent as with sunny rays, 
And beaming glance that shamed a poet’s story. 


Then did her raptured heart this truth discern, 
That Love doth pass beyond Death’s gloomy portal 
And with clear gaze and knowledge ever right, 
Doth watch and guard us with a power immortal 
And so, with patient resignation sweet, 
She put aside all useless, vain dejection, 
And sought to soothe the sick, relieve the poor, 
And teach the outcast words of home’s affection— 
Praying to God for grace to do His will, 
Knowing her lover's thought approved her still. 








THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 
BY SAMUEL D. PATTERSON, ESQ 
MUSIC COMPOSED BY J. L. MILNER, ESQ 
EXPRESSLY FOR AND SUNG BY MR. T. B. JOHNSTON 
AT THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM, WITH RAPTUROUS APPLAUSI 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MRS. JOSEPHINE RUSSELL 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1547, by J. G. Osbourn. in the Clerk’s Office of the District ¢ 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


“No hand can make the clock which will strike again for me the hours that are gone.’ 
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Alas! that humble home, so fondly cherish’d, 


} 


Is desolate and sad. 


My treasured bliss, 
Thy love, which made life exquisite, has per sh’d, 
Can anguish know a keener sting than this? 


1, 


ack the peace that once I knew, 


No clock can strike for me the hours depart 





Or give me 





But wearily and sad, and broken-hearted, 


I mourn my life’s best light in losing you 


Buthark! The cricket on the hearth is swelling 


lis s.:mple notes of music on mine ear! 


LADIES’ 


AN ELEGANT NETTED PURSE WITH STEEL 
BEADS. 

! require four skeins of the finest netting silk, 
and a mesh No. 3, with very small steel beads. The 
endsof the foundation are jo ned,—the purse being netted 
round 

Net four plain rows before the pattern commences 
There are six sprigs of beads in the round, five stitches 


between each, as in the fol owing engraving. 





In the first half of the purse there will be seven rows 


The j 


the other end—the points of the sprigs meeting each 


ttern is then reversed, to form 





of these sprigs. 


other. The opening of the purse commences with the 
fifth row of the pattern. The pattern is much more 


1 


graceful in the netting than can be represented on the 


d.amonds of the engraving 


PLAIN OPEN NETTING. OR FILET A 
BAGUETTE. 





Commence with three or four rows of plain netting; 
then one row of loop stitches, made by putting the silk 


twice round the mesh. Repeat from the three rows of 


pain netting 
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They strike upon my heart-chords, and are telling, 
In tender melody, sweet words of cheer. 
They speak of love—of constancy unshaken— 
Of faith as bright and spotless &s the sun 
Blissful the hopes those gentle tones awaken ! 


I feel their power—thou art—thou art mine own! 


Sut hark,” in the third 


verse, an imitation of the cricket can be introduced with 


N. B. Previous to the words 


great effect 


WORK DEPARTMENT. 


WORKED SLIPPERS 





Penelope canvas is best; it should be very fine. For 


the shape of the slippers, the canvas may be given to 


the shoemaker, for him to trace the outline in ink; or he 


may cuta pattern in paper, from which it can be drawn, 
or traced with dark-colored cotton 

It may be worked in either tent or cross stitch, but 
cross stitch on very fine canvas looks the richest. 

In this, and all canvas, it is necessary to be very care- 
ful in fastening on, for, if the fresh needleful is begun 
with only a knot, the knot is very apt to work through 
to the right side after a time; it is, therefore, best to run 
under a few stitches at the back before beginning, or 
else to pass the needle through the knot after doing the 
first half stitch. The fastening off must also be care- 
fully attended to. 

Without the worker can work very evenly (in which 
case it may be done on the hand), hem the canvas and 
stretch it in an embroidery frame. 

It is, perhaps, the best way to trace out the pattern by 
putting in all the darkest shade of geranium first. 

When the slippers are worked, the appearance may 
be improved by stretching and damping. Nail the can- 
vas out, quite tight, on a board, with the wrong side 
Let it dry 
thoroughly before it is removed from the board. 


upwards, and damp the back of the work. 


The same pattern on coarser canvas is very pretty for 
ottomans, stools, or chair cushions. 
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at floral language know— 


O spare my flowers! 


for they’re generous ; 
ne’er repay with hate, 


vound the heart that loves them most 


th f 


i feelings of ingrate. 


ks that angels strewed them he 


cheer this home of death, 


And give a foretaste of the skies, 


Ww! 


yen we inhale their breath— 


O spare my flowers! 


O spare them! for they’re delicate, 


Ant 


i need a hand of care 


To weed, and water, and transplant, 
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So train them in a friendly way, 
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Wits the rapidly progressive advances towards per- 
fection, Which are perceptible in many of the depart- 
ments of the Fine Arts, and the gratifying results arising 


therefrom ; it is a matter of surprise that more attention 
has not been paid to the nature of the material by our 
in designing for the useful 


An art which is 


artists, Who are employed 
nd effective artof Wood Engraving 
producing the most brilliant and decided 


effects of light and shade, and from its peculiar adaptation 


capable of 


to facility of printing, is fast becoming one of the most 


popular mediums of embellishment. The sofiness and 
beauty of the aerial perspective in engravings upon 
copperpliate or steel can never be rivaled | y those upon 
wood, yet for strength and power ol effect. for great 


cepth ot chiaro oscuro, it possesses high qualifications, 
ind would, but for the etching style of many of our de- 
signers, produce pictures more pleasing to those who 
are fond of evenness of finish and truth to nature 

In copperplate engraving. from the peculiar nature 
of the material used, it is necessary to “ cross-hatch” the 
}.nes, in order to produce the depth of tone requisite for 
the desired effect, and, therefore, cannot be d spensed 
with; but in wood engraving *cross-hatching” is not 
requisite; the depth of black required can be produced 
without it, and its use is a perversion of the means 
] 


which are at the disposal of the des gner. The same is 


the case with etchings, the depth of shade in the back- 





grounds and over the picture could only be produced by 
cross.ng the lines, and as etchers were compelled to use 
them, they did so. That style of embellishment, through 
the superior execution of Cruikshanks, Seymour, Phiz, 
and Leech, has been very popular of late years, which 
popularity may perhaps afford a key to the style of our 


lay, who are induced by it to 


cesiguers of the present dé 
an imitation which depr.ves the artof wood engraving 
No gentleman of taste, we opine, 


Of 8 cChrel beauly 


THE FINE 





ARTS. 


would consider himseif fiattered by a representation of 


his parlor, in which the background was embellished 
with an imitation of the web spinning vagaries of assi 
duous spiders; nor would any one of correct taste wish 
to see a picture made to represent in effect the one pro- 
duced by Vulcan when he encompassed the guilty lovers 
with his wiry net. Yet we see these effects consiantly 
introduced. 

Our designers do not seem to understand the nature 
of the effects that can be produced upon wood; they 


have apparently no desire to preserve for that materia 


that peculiarity of effect which belongs to it. They pre- 


fer rather to imitate the etching style of copper, and pro- 
duce unnatural pictures, than to give them that smooth- 
ness which can be produced upon wood, and no other 
material, W 


upon wood, perhaps in the world, and who was a pupil 


Harvey, who ranks as the best designer 


of both Haydon, the painter, and Bewick, the pioneer of 
the present excellence of wood engraving, very seldom 
used the cross lines in his backgrounds. It is true, he 
illustrated a History of Wines in the * cross-hatching” 
style, proof impressions of which cuts we have before 
us, but he abandoned it as unsuited to the material. §S 
Williams also, who was the first to give to this branch 
of the arts, that exclusiveness of effect so peculiar to it. 
has given to the world some magn. ficent specimens of 
his skill as an engraver. An instance nearer home can 


be cited in the marginal illustrations of ** Harper's Ilus- 





trated Bible,” engraved by the best wood engraver we 


have in the country, the effects in all of the backgrounds 
of which are produced without crossing the lines’ Let 
our designers leave cross-hatched backgrounds to the 


timate effects; and 





etcher, and give to wood its 
the lovers of that style of embellishment will be charmed 
with the change, and be enabled to ve ® correct ap- 


preciation of the beauties of engrav 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nor love, nor honor, wealth nor power 


Can giv » heart a cheerful hour 





W hen health is lost.—Gay 
Grace was in all her steps-— Milton. 


DaILy exercise in the open air is absolutely indispen- 


sable to health and beauty. American ladies are not 


good walkers, simply because they do not practice 





walking. Many confine themselves at home during the 
ong winters, keeping close in their heated rooms. Of 
course, debility ensues, nervousness and loss of all bloom 
as well as sprightliness. The eye becomes dull, the step 
feeble or loitering, and when such inanimate beings go 
abroad, they appear to see nothing and care for nothing 
except to finish their task of walking and reach home. 


How different from this is the practice of the blooming, 


healthful Englishwoman—but we will let a physician 
speak on this po_nt 


9* 





“7 


posed to the French and American. and, in fact, nearly 





striking contrast between English | 


all other ladies in the world, 1s owing to out-door eXxer- 


l weather prevents it 


cise taken daily—scarcely any 
Should the weather be very inclement, eXercise is taken 
within-doors. In stormy weather, the Queen of England 
daily takes exercise, by riding or walking in covered 
buildings, or terraces, &c., never omitting exercise any 
day of the year for herself or children. The ladies of 
England usually enjoy brilliant health. The very great- 
ness of England is intimately connected with the out- 
door exercise of their females—for a fine race of healthy 
children is impossible when the mothers are effeminate 
and take no exercise, or but little. In our country. many 
ladies exercise and go out in summer and in the beau- 
tiful weather of autumn, that in this country is unsur- 
passed by any, and so gather a few roses on their cheeks, 
but the cold, bad weather of our late autumn usually 
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drives them in, not often to be seen out again until 


spring. Nohealth can be supported under this want of 


exercise. Every lady should go outevery day. Should 


the weather by its inclemency forbid it, then she should 


valk or exercise on a balcony open to the air, should 
this be at her command— walking one or two hours. 


Exercise should be taken to the point of considerable 
rue It is better to ride or walk in the open air, in 
1e country or city, where the eye is refreshed and the 


mind delighted, than to walk in a room without these 
It is also vastly better to walk and take exercise in com- 


h not to be soli- 


pany than alone. It is better for heal 


tary. But—either with or without society—take exer- 
cise. Gardening and tending flowers is a pleasant and 
engaging exercise to some Jumping the rope is a very 


» both for symmetry and health. Danc- 





pleasant exere 
n-door exercise; itis suit 

It is a most 
It is one of the 
I do not 


ng isthe king and queen ot 


able for all classes, all ages, both sexes. 


elegant and most exhilarating exercise 
most ancient and one of t most salutary. 
speak of it as a dissipation, but as an exhilarating and 


Among the exercises, itis second 





uabie exercise 
tonone. Itis extremely suita or the sedentary, for 
nvalids and for consumptives. I have known one of 


I ever saw cured by 





worst cases of consumption 
dancing alone, practiced daily for many months. The 


cure was permanent and complete 


MAGAZINE AND LADY’S 


BOOK. 


Ladies cannot walk gracefully or with pleasure to 
themselves uniess they have handsome feet and easy 
It is impossible to imitate the heroine of Milton 


while the toes are covered with corns and squeezed into 


shoes. 





an ill-fitting shoe that makes every step li 
of dried peas. We are glad, therefore, to find this sub- 
ect treated scientifically, as itis in a work* lately pub- 


> the penance 


lished, and shall avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
lay before our readers the gist of the information con 
Before doing this, however, we w 

let them have a peep at the fashions of the republicans 
of the Old World, whose tread shook the earth tll all 
nations were humbled at their feet. The Roman ladies 
must have been perfect in health and beauty to have 
We shall see, from this en- 


cerning our sex. 


been mothers of such men. 
graving, that with the ancient Romans the coverings for 
the feet assumed their most elegant forms, yet in no in- 
stance does the comfort of the wearer appear to have 
been sacrificed or the natural play of the foot interfered 
with —that was reserved for the “march-of-intellect” 
days, as though people could not be allowed the freedom 
of heads and feet at the same time. But here is the pic- 
ture 

No. 1 is a side 
highest kind, reaching to the knee and fitting the leg as 


view of the cothurnus or boot of the 


* See “The Book of the Feet.’ 
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closely as possible; it was made of skin, dyed purple or 
some gay color, and the head and paws of the animal 
were allowed to hang around the boot as ornaments, 


hese were worn by the patricians. Figure 2 delineates 


the shoe or sandal worn by the people of ancient Rome. 
Fig. 3 is another fashion, where the toes were entirely 
uncovered. None but those who had served in the office 
edile were allowed to wear red shoes. Fig. 4 is the 


usual sandal of the Roman soldier, but when on ruggec 


of 


marches or about to attack a hill fort, they wore a sanda 


shod with iron spikes, like fig. 5; at other times the soles 
were covered with nails, as at fig. 6, and the shoe itself 
to which this sole was attached is fig.7. The boot was 
an insignia of rank and office, and a specimen of these 
may be seen in fgs.S and 9. The Dacians wore a laced 
boot. fig. 10. No drawing is here given of the shoes for 
females, but as the Emperor Aurelian forbade men to 
wear red, yellow, white or green shoes, permitting them 


to be worn by women only, we conclude that the Roman 






adies did not lack pretty as well as comfort: 





ie cover- 





neir feet 
szeaving the old Romans and their easy sandals, we 
turn to the present time, with its cramping fashions, and 


from the work in question. 





‘That any form of boot or shoe should have interfered 
with the beauty of the human foot and its elastic tread, 
s much to be lamented. The scu!ptures of antiquity all 
show great symmetry and beauty of form, whether in 
the male or female foot: the plump, rounded, and truly 
natural shape of the feet of the Venus de Medicis, has 
excited the admiration of every one who ever looked at 
that beautiful statue. 

“ Poets in all ages have been lavish in their praises of 


} 


the ‘human foot divine, and a volume of extracts might 








be made on the poetry of the feet. Ben Jonson describes 
a lover whose affection for his mistress was so great that 


he— 





would adore the shoe, 


And slipper was left off, and kiss it too 
And again— 


And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.’ 


‘Butler, too, has the same springing up of flowers in 
his Hudibras— 


“* Where’er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet.’ 


“In an anonymous volume of poems printed in 1653, 
the writer being cotemporary with Butler, we find the 
following beautiful sentiment— 


“* How her feet tempt; how soft and light she treads, 
Fearing to wake the flowers from their beds: 
Yet from their sweet green pillows every where, 
rhey start and gaze about to see my fair.’ 


“Very beautiful also is the following, from one of our 
old poets. The words are given entire in Wilson’s 
‘Cheerful Ayres for three Voices.’ Who could do any 
harm to so beautiful a part of the human frame? 


“* Doe not feare to put thy feet 
Naked in the river sweet; 
Think not newt, nor leech, nor toade, 
Will bite thy foot where thou hast trode.’ 


These pretty allusions to pretty feet might be multi- 
plied to a great extent; they will, however, suffice to 


show the homage paid by all true poets to these useful 
and beautiful members. 
“T come now to the more practical part of the subj 





and will, to the bestof my ability, say a few words to 
the ladies respecting boots and shoes of the present day 
I am of opinion that the best coverings for the feet are 


boots; not only do they look neat and tidy, but the gene- 





ral and gradual support they give all over the feet and 





Au 
ankles, induces strength and gives tone to the veins and 
muscles. Shoes,on the contrary, and especially long- 
quartered ones, require a great effort from the muscles 
to be kept on, and this, when long applied, tires and 
weakens. The lace and button boots usually worn need 
not be described; they are very good and suitable to 
most feet, and, if cut well and lasted properly, generally 
give comfort and satisfaction. The trouble, however, ot 
lacing and unlacing, the tag coming off, the button break- 
ing or the shank hurting. the holes soon wearing out, 
and many other little annoyances, have all been expe- 
rienced as bores by thousands who have worn that kind 
of boot. 

‘About ten years since I first thought of an elastic 
boot, that might possibly remedy in a great measure alt 


these minor evils, and combine many advantages never 





possessed by any former boot. My first experiments 





were a failure, as the manufacture of elastic maieriais 
was not so perfect as it is at the present period, and 
the necessary elasticity could not be gained in any ma- 
terial I could meet with. The difficulty was to get an 
India-rubber web so elastic that the boot would go on 
and off, and yet not so soft and yielding as that it would 
not return again to its original torm—my object being 
not only 

‘ That these rude men may utterly 

Marvel, sith they sit so plain, 

How they come on and off again,’ 


but that they should ‘sit plain’ and ‘fit fetously’ as well 
after they were on. 

‘ After several experiments in wire and India-rubber, 
I succeeded in getting the exact elasticity required, and 
subsequent improvements in materials and workman- 
ship, have combined to make the elastic boot the most 


perfect thing of its kind. 





‘I am indebted to the Countess of Blessington and 
Lady Charlotte Bacon for some of the earliest hints and 
suggestions for its improvement; also to Mrs. 8. C. Hall 
the Baroness de Calabrella, and other ladies of |.terar 
fame, who were among the first to patronize the inven- 
tion. One of my earliest customers, a lady of great 
originality of thought and expression, first induced me 
to make it an article of universal sale, by saying— 
‘These boots are the comfort of my life: if you were 
only to give them a sounding name—if you like, call 
them lazy boots and turn it into Greek—all the world 
will buy them, and you'll make your fortune.’ 

“For many years I have scarcely made any other 
kind of boots but the elastic—but I have not made a for- 
tune. I am happy, however, if in any way I have con- 
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tributed to the comfort of my fellow-creatures or been 
instrumental in ailording employment to my own coun- 
irymen 

“Fler majesty has been pleased to honor the inven- 
tion with the most marked and continued patronage. It 
has been ny privilege for some years to make boots of 
this kind ‘or her majesty, and no one who reads the 
court circular or is acquainted with her majesty’s habits 
of walking and exercise in the open air, can doubt the 
superior claims of the elastic over every other kind of 
boots. It has been well remarked—‘the road to health 
is a footpath.’ 

“The materials for making ladies’ boots have been 
various—the best, of course, have been those which com- 
bine strength with a thin, delicate texture. For strong 
double or cork sole boots, cloth, kerse ymere or cash- 
mere—itor single sole, summer or dress boots, silk, satin, 
and an improved prunelia with atwilled silk back, is best. 


oF goal-skin, 


» leather best adapted for ladies’ boots is morocco 





which, when properly dressed, is sufli- 


ciently strong and durable—kid being the skin of the 
young goat, is naturally finer and more delicate; the 
enamel or varnish leather, commonly called patent, is 


ig made of calfskin, is strong. 


also very suitable, and be 
For the little toecaps and golashes of ladies boots it an- 
swers admirably, and as it requires no cleaning, always 
looks well, and the upper part of the boot is kept clean 
and tidy 


EDITORS’ 


“Tuere is seldom anything more delusive than the 
tranguillity which men, harassed by business, are apt 
10 imagine in the family circle. They see everything 
outwardly smooth—no sighs, no complaints; or, if there 
$ an occasional cloud, they are too Little acquainted with 
the different shades of character, even of those most 
neurly connected with them, to be aware of it. And as 
tis in the short intervals they are allowed to pass with 


magine it must | 


those they love, so they « aiways 
Mhey think that where the strife of the worldis not heard, 
were every other strife must be excluded ;—and yet, in 
that orderly household, in that cheerful society, there is 
fought, hour by hour, the great battle of good and evil, 
is constantly, as vigorously, with as many hopes and 
tears, and alternations of victory and defeat, as when men 
meet in the senate-house, or the market—or mingle in 
he most crowded haunts of their fellow beings.’ 

So writes an author, whose perception of character 
seems to have been acquired by pauent observation, 
and the justness of whose remarks the universal heart 
of woman will corroborate. “The Battle of Life” is 
going on everywhere around us, and in our own hearts 
and homes; none are exempt from the conflict; and the 
trae wisdom is to be so prepared that we can do, each 


y,and nobly. For 





one of us, Our own part truly, faithful 
this the mind must be disciplined as well as cultivated ; 





and the feelings must be kept in subordination to duty. 
Did you ever know a romantic lady, who read only 
novels, or a fashionable one, whose whole thought was 
given to dress, who was happy in her home, and made 
her home the place of happiness for her family? Itis in 
reference to this needed discipline of mind and heart 
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“ Stockings, washing the feet, &c.— Much more of com- 
fort to the feet depends on the stockings than people are 
aware of; nothing can be worse than a stocking too 
large or too small—the more common case is its jarge- 
ness; and when I see a cotton or thread stocking tucked 
under at the toe, and by the perspiration of the foot and 
the tread become quite hard and compact, a hard ridge 
of a seam pressing on the toes, which show the marks 
produced by the pressure all over the surface, 1 wonder 
how persons can expect comfort. The best stockings 
for general wear are those made of lamb’s wool, vigon.a 
and Shetland knit. 
much exercise may indulge in a silk stocking: 


Persons, however, who do not use 
ladies 
will not only find this the most elegant of all coverings 
for the feet, but at the same time far more comfortable 
than either cotton or linen. If the best silk is considered 
too expensive, then a thick spun silk is a good substitute 
Let the feet be bathed at least three times a week in tepid 
or cold water.” 

And now, having shown the benefits of walking and 
the best fushions and materials for shoes, &c., we trust 
our readers will immediately put in practice these hints 
on the attainment of health and beauty. The preserva- 


1 


> are to a great degree within 





Lion ot these even toolda 
our own power. American girls, even Mrs. Trollope 
admits, are * almost always pretty,” but they fade early 


in consequence of not taking proper care of themselves. 


TABLE. 


that we thnk attention to the character of the books 
read by ladies is so very essential. They cannot learn 
wisdom by mingling with the world, and yet they 
require as much as the other sex to guide their way 
In looking over the list already named, we find a defi- 
ciency in some important departments, and this month 
shall name a few of those authors, whose works are a 
guide in mental and moral science in the 

CouRSE Of READING FOR LADIES.— As the moral 
should,in our sex assuredly, always have preeminence, 
we will begin with “Abercrombie’s Philosophy of the 
Moral Feelings,” and “* Dymond’s Essays on the Prin- 
ciples of Morality.” or “ Whewell’s Elements of Moral- 


ity.” *Combe’s Phrenology,” and also his “ Constitution 
of Man,” should be studied—and “ Denby’s Philosophy 
ot Mystery” will free the mind from many wild and 


} 


eXtravagant fancies. The “Essays” of Bacon and 


Locke (in one volume), furnish thoughts of inestimable 





value; Burke’s “ Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,” 
and Alison’s “On Taste,” may have been studied at 
school; if not, these should be carefully read. There is 
also a book, “ Brigham on Mental Excitement and Culti- 
vation,” we would commend to our readers; and an- 
other work—“ Self-Formation ; or, the History of an in- 
dividual Mind,” Jately reprinted here from the London 
edition, that wil) richly repay a careful perusal. 

The “Natural Sciences” are not always, indeed, 
very rarely made studies, by young ladies, but the His- 
tories of these, if read attentively, will give much 
interesting and useful information, and furnish the mo- 
ther topics of important and amusing conversation 


with her children. Books on these subjects are now 
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mind; and some of these are 

















very interesting, as well as useful ; such as “ Bell’s Me- 
nism of the Han —Euler’s “ Letters on Natural 
I SOPAV Olmstea ‘Letters on Astronomy 
mbe’s “ Principles of Physiolog Sacred Philoso- 
e Seasons ;” Lee's * Elements of Geology ;” and 
Vegetable Substances used as the Food of Man.” Many 
-r books may be read advantageously id Mudie’s 
Guide to the Observation ef Nature” should be one of 
e first; teaches not only how to observe, but what is 
ore necessary often t awakens the tacuity or taste 
observation that ma ave lain dormant in the mind 
Vhen this S$ arouse works on all the subjects oi 
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reener 
Course of R ig for Ladies”—I am glad to see this 
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T " st in the Course of Reading for Ladies and 
emen, too, I think. should come pleasantly written, 
? ul stories, and poems of umor 
I venture rt it as my opinion place is 





rhroug r genial in- 








rence the intellect would become e ded and the af- 
ections stirred—thus fitting it for a be nderstanding 
1d a more loving reception of its truths. Such does the 


Lady's Book present, which is well ; but not such alone, 
n. No, Mr. Godey, you are the 


but 


which is we organ 





of no “one-idea junto,” as the politicians say, the 
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representative instead of a very accommodating frater- 


nity. You talk most pleasantly to the girls and boys— 


ou utter sweet accents to hearts that have just strained 
1 r strings, waiting to murmur musically to the first 
sighingsoft love—the old and care-burdened you change 
to merry youths again—to the utilitarian you furnish 
vatter 1o be mixed w the matter of his mind—for the 
spirit that, borne down by the dull atmosphere which 
earth’s creatures have exhaled, is yearning towards the 
jreamy clime, you breathe a spirit that aids its flight. In 
short, my dear sir, you give us a most excellent family 


magazine—and I recommend at if there chance to be 


e dollar bank note for which 























any family a current thr 
can be found no us e forthwith forwarded to Pub- 
rs’ Ha No. 101 Chestnut street, Ph lia, in 
é hange for that same 
Mr. Dewlittle”’—that is to say, H. Hastin Weld 
— 10w do ve dew In truth, I am gratified to meet 
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The Saturday Evening Post dur yur editorship of it 
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( y ! i wn to 1 for 
Ik G a ir ago— yet none the less friends 
—weicom 1180 ( er a Kirkland tur say gs 
echo like strokes upon as k; but I'm alittle in- 
clined to find fault with yo th, and that—because you 
don’t “say” half « 1. You should each of you fur- 
nish us with an « usional essay or crit There are 
touches of beauty ot ery early the true composition 
for poetry your * Pleurs.” and your “ Vesper Chime 





Miss Gardiner—so, Miss Pratt, are there in your “ Last 


Words to the Dead Toe xpress the character of such 


thing nothing is 


things as “My First Hunting and Fishing’ 


needed other an its author’s name, (is it a real or only 


a magazine nam —it couid come from no other source 


than a Gra i—a sugar-mapie Of secona 


growth in the leafy time of M 





Mr. John Ross Dix, t sa g of the ht 
morous and the thoughtfu our “ Saturday Evening 
which causes it to drip to the very centre chamber of the 
heart. Are you the author of the Pen and Ink Sketches 
and “ Etchings in England,” which have appeared in 
The Boston Atlas? If so, it seems to me that you ought 
to etch for us.—Don’t nk, Mr. Godey, that your 


i 


Book would be improved with a Foreign Correspondence 


such asthe Pen and Ink Sketcher could furnish, if he 


pleased, something of a kind with that upon journalism 
The 


“ Our Artists”—who are you? 


in Paris, being given by Saturday Courier? 

One that sees with the 
vision, and speaks with the voice of an oracle ; whether 
president of a college, or a peddler of tin tea spoons, and 
wooden nutmegs. Your papers, aside from their merit 


as biographies, are most valuable for the ideas which 








they give upon Literature and Art. They are genuine. 





They bear the government stamp—perhaps | am wrong 

i thus de uring. I correct myself so far as to say that 
tluey are of what should be the governmentstamp You 
talk of poetry like a poet, and like a true critic—which 
you are, & comprehensive on such as Miss Fuller 
Speaks of, Who, With @ soul al Vrapped in the gory of 

Indian Summers,” and “Italian Skies,” can yet look 


forth upon the calmer, colder wor and see beauty for 


the sake of others having eyes less spiritual than his 
own. Mr. Godey, in my estimation, “Our Artists” thus 
fur, is the best thing that you have given for the year. 


tduring a year 





I hope there is enough of the same to I: 
to come 
Mr. Poe—The idea touching the subject of plagiarism, 


which you have expressed in your “opinions” of Al- 





drich, is mine also. “ What the poet admires does be- 


come a portion ot sown soul,” whether he find itina 


book by a brother, or father poet, or in the volume of 


nature. “His imag na 1 can only combine,” and his 
productions, however much of originality they may 
seem to possess, w é it reproductions Fortunate 
for him if he reproduc rom e Genius who has written 
poetry of the “ Fiying Spheres I like your divi- 
s.0n Ot intellect, mind, or whatever it may be, into ima- 
nation, fancy, fantasy, and humor Properly attended 
to it will save a good deal of mis ception. From 
umong your poems, I select “ The Raven” as a specimen 
of the fanciful in its general t t gh occasionally 
pretty closely verging upon the fanta Ll, al though in 
many parts it breathes the pure im 1. Among the 
Vers ar rhe Lak lo- I \ y of Unres 
rhe Sleeper ‘ iis v is especially 
magi native I firs I kes me the most 
favoravly ¢ Any ¢ y r ) | s ns ring its 
length rhe S per nepires m nd almost any 
thing I have ever read. It seems the very breathing of 
1 soul from out the ¢ real w But I shouldn't much 
sooner t nk of te neg wie s ts uty, than 
' ig nh Ww 1 nsisis ‘ an irmurs, or 
! the S.ghing ¢ > Ww ia ! I aves: or o 
the ast Guiver ol @ Dell tha ves he airwitha 
EDITORS’ 
T. B. Pererson has publis t his Establishment, 


No 9S Chestnut street, the fi ‘ vorks 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOUN A. MUR- 
REL. the Great Western Land Pirate— with twenty-two 


elegant and spirited engrav $ A very ex ng nar 
rative Price 25 cents 

NORTH AMERICAN SCENERY, No. 6—containing 
f engravings of views beaut y got up, and well edited 


by John Keese, Es Price 25 ce 
THE ARCHITECT, No. 8—A Series of Original De- 
—connected 


tal Cotlages 





signs for Domestic 
with Landscape Gardening. A superior work. Price 
Ww cents 

rHE COUNT OF MORION; or, Woman's Revenge 
—transiated from the French of I Soulie 

THE DOWERLESS; or, The Lost Wi 
Madam Charles Reybaud. Price 25 cents.—This lady 
France, and 


A novel by 





stands very high amongst the Literati of 
the present work is of a very interesting character. 
NEUROPATHY; or, The True Pr iples of the Art 
of Healing the Sick. Being an explanation of the action 
rnetism, in the cure of 





of galvanism, electricity, and m 





BOOK 


GODEY’s MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


subsiding swell, and dies, we know not where.” There 


is beauty, to me, in these. Indeed appears to m 


that in the sad, the dreamy, the vague, the far-awa 
seeming — as if just passing the confines of earth 
lose itself in Heaven —it appears to me that in such 
alone can be found the beauty with whic the tru 


poetry has todo. I think it must be this kind of beau 
which you refer to when you say that the sole objee: « 


the poem is the creation ofbeauty. I like this definition o 


poetry the best of any I have ever seen; still I think itn 
just the one we ought to have. It is too broad. It cann 

be generally comprehended—or, better, it comprehends 
too much, regarded by the intellect of the multitude 


They would lay claim to the divine title on the produc- 


tion of mere earthly beauty, that of an elegantly fitting 
coat, or a pretty doll. It seems not to comprehend 
enough, looked at with the mind’s eye of Mr. Lows 


(Biographical notice of yourself in “ Graham,” in which 





he disagrees with you somewhat, and tells something 


about the Temple of the God of Song being equa 
accessible from every side, &c.) If he understood it, as 


I think you intended it to be understood, he would fi 


all embraced that e would be willing to call poetry 


Whatever has power to stir the soul, (not the intellect 





nor the — whether it be a song or a prayer 
or the ig of spirits in a sea-shell—is pure 
beauty sauty 1s the essence in poetry—it is the 
quintessence of religion. Therefore “ye are my wit- 
nesses.” y the poets—witnesses, that there is some- 
thing of me besides this Clay which Is part ol 
gross earth that we tread upon—wit ses, that[ have a 
nature fairer and finer, kindred with natures awa 
In a tar-ofl, ! 1u 1 and 

You, friend P are the chief « witness - 
Lowe ind T. Buchanan Read, I rega st x 
best \ t = ) \ ind may ma t Ss 
t Supe at rom ¢ i¢ Ou upo 

r N s—tTh ow r 
cepted :— fomy Fr —*'T ( ira rand Des 
tiny of Rae 1er Descendants’ —* Sunse 





disease, Py Frederick Hollick, M. D cover 
price 29 cents 

OUTLINES OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
_ F ler.ck Hollick, M. D 


HISTORY 


OF THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN— 


from t time of its Establishment to the Reign of I 
nand Vil Composed from the original documents « 
the archives « reme Council, and from 1 Se « 





subordinate T'r 
Antonio Lorente, form 


unals of the Holy Otfce By D. J 


y secretary of the laquis 





One volume, octavo, 2 pages—Half-cloth, W cenis 
paper cover 37} cents 

LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and P 


logy By Justus Liebig, M. D., Professor of Chemis 





the University of Giessen, etc. etc., one volume, « 





tavo, paper cover, price 25 cents 
LIEBIG@S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY; or, Organ 
Chemistry, in its application to Physiology and Patho- 
logy. By Professor Justus Liebig. One volume, octavo, 
paper cover, price 25 cents 
An edition of Professor Liebig’s two works, Agricul- 








EDITORS’ 





tural and Animal Chemistry, is also issued, neatly bound 
together, in one large volume, octavo, price 62} cents. 
FLIRTATION, A STORY OF THE HEART. By 
Lady Charlotte Bury, author of “The Divorced,” ete. 
ete. This work should be read by every unmarried per- 
son in the land. The awful consequences of flirting are 


here vividly portrayed. One volume, octavo, paper 
cover, price 25 cents. 

THE DIVORCED; Founded on Facts in Real Lift 
By Lady Charlotte Bury, author of “ Flirtation,” etc. etc. 
It is decidedly one of the most useful works, as a lesson 
to the young, ever issued from the press. One volume, 
octavo, paper cover, price 25 cents. 

ABBEY OF INNISMOYLE. A story of another 
century. By the author of “ Father Clement,” cloth, 37} 
cents ; paper cover, 25 cents. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE INIQUITIES 
BARBARITIES PRACTISED AT ROME IN 
NINETEENTH CENTUR By Raffaelle C 
formerly a Benedictine and Cistercian Monk. W 
American Introductory Notice. Price 25 cents 

SPIRITUAL DIRECTION, AND AURICULAR 
CONFESSION : their history, theory and consequences 
“Du Pretre, De la Femme, De la 
By M. Michelet. Price 37} } 


cents— cloth, ov 


AND 
THE 
occl, 


ith an 


Being atrans!ation of 
Famille.” 
ents 
FATHER CLEMENT, A 
STORY. By the 
The Decision.” Paper cover, price 25 cents 
DE CORMENIN’S HISTORY OF THE POPES— 
THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HISTORY OF THE 
POPES OF ROME.—from the earliest 
presentt luding The Histor 


Fathers of the Church. Religzi 


ROMAN 
: Abbey of 


CATHOLIC 


author of Innismoy le,” 


period to the 
Martyrs, 
In- 


Louis 


me ic y of Saints 


us Orders, Cardinals 


qu sitions S s.an 1 the Ref 7 
Marie De Cormenin. Translated from the French 


ll shed with sixteen sup 


Great mers By 
and 
rbly colored engravings of 


ils, etc. in full costume. Making two large 
mes. of five hundred pages each, handsome|ly 


five dollars —An edition is 


nd in one volume, without 


also issued— 





the engravings 

— price three dollars. 
Any of the above works, neatly bound in paper covers, 

nited States ata 


can be sent by 


mail to any part of the I 
trifling expense for } ostage. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED JOSEPHUS 
per & Brothers 


Part 1. Har- 
The Messrs. Harper have commenced 


the publication of this very useful work in a form that 


will give satisfaction to eve rybody ; fine, white paper; 


This 





a clear beutiful type and splendid embellishments 
nber contains five engrav 


THE INHERITANCE 
Harper & 


ngs. 
Parts 1 and 2 
When we 


By Miss S 


Brothers. say that this 


yvel is only second to Marriage, noticed in our last, 
we accord it high praise. Itis a very pleasant work 


PICTORIAL 
ers & 
grav ings, among which are three heads of Charles I. by 
Vandyke ' 


HISTORY 


Brothers 


OF ENGLAND, No. 24 


rhis number contains seven en- 


he letter press brings the down 


We think never 


en amore correct and beautiful edition of the History 


History 


» the time of Charles I there has 


Fugland 5 lished 
All of 


Blakiston 


the above can be had of Messrs. Lindsay & 

N. W.corner Fourth and Chestnut street 
WASHINGTON ANDHISGENERALS By Head- 
Jaker & Scribner, New York. Zieber & Co., 
This we think by far the best book yet 


never tiring subject 


Philadeiphia 
written on this Mr. Headley has 
entered upon the task with a feeling that the subject 
would naturally inspire, and that inspiration is shown 
Every 
every person should read it 


upon every page family should have it, and 


The work is well printed, 
and beautifully got up. 


BOOK TABLE, 
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TALES FOR THE RICH AND POOR. Baker & 
New Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. A 
very agreeable ted at the present 


Scribner York. 
work, and well su 
time to the meridian of England and Ireland 
rHE LOVER'S PILGRIMAGE, AND A TRIAL 
OF AFFECTION—by Mrs. Silver 


VW have not tor a 


Freeman & Bolles, 
] book 


Boston perused a 
that we experienced in read- 


long time 


this] e volume Itis a perfect gem 
INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE 
Nos. 13 & 14, This 


terest as it progre ts of all 


The 


Philadelphia work 


-sses. It tre 





nereases in 


subjects in aclear and exp/anatory manner. ius- 


trat gned and executed. 

THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK—by W.A T 
Berford & Co., New York W ho 
Yellow Plush Correspondence” by 


The present 


| 
1 des 


ons are we 
tmarsh. 


{ 


s there that does not 


remember “The 
Mr. Titmarsh ? 


work is in a different vein, 





giving ghts and shades of Irish life—the grave, the 
ray lestic a s ra however, predomi- 
natin It is full of ripe Irish f ~quite equal to Lever 
or Lover. It abounds w engravings. Berford & Co 
have made a greathtint r initial publication. Peter- 
son. tim { sin ts hae rsale 


THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES 
New 


This is a powerfullly 


Douglas Jerrold Burs s, Stringer & Co., 


York. Zieber & Co 


— py 





written work, somewhat in the Dumas and Sue vein 
We expected a great book from Jerrold, when we saw 
ths work announced. and we have rot been disappointed 
—noiwithstanding one of its titles, the work is chastely 


» comparison between these two extremes of 

life in London, is admirably g:ven The style is dramatic 

and we suppose, ere this, it the boards of mostotl 
n London The 


too 


son 


the m nor theatres book, however. has 





much, for when 


nce commenced, you must conclude it before laying 


ISLE 


Strin- 


GEORGE; or, THE PLANTER OF THE 
OF FRANCE—by Alexander Dumas, Burgess 
ger & Co, New York. Zieber & Co., Philadelphir. 
This is a Taleof the author 


ind and sea.and we find the 


quite as much at home on the latter as the former Che 
work possesses al! the abso ug interest of Dumas and 
we co not find any fa ng off. euher in neident or nar- 
rative, that we wouid suppose must naturally fol'ow the 
wear and teur of mind of one that writes so much ;—on 
the contrary. every succe¢ x work by Dumas seems 
to Increase In interest Hlow this gentleman finds time 
to write, travel, attend to law-suits, and manage a thea- 
tre—this last enough to oe¢ any person twenty out 
of the tw ty-four hours s a secret that we long to be 
possessed of 


IN VISIBLE 
oT 
rHeE 

IRISH 

the 


MACBETH 
PRINCE—HIS 


TRAVESTIE — THE 
LAST rHE DEAD 5S 
THE LOAN OF A LOVER—HOW TO PAY 
RENT AT THE SWAN — THE 
ATTORNEY: are the titles of 


LEGS 


noors 


seven numvers Oo 





Minor-Drama, just received from the publishers, Messrs. 
Berford & Co.. No. 2 Astor House, New York They 
are pretuly printe and have all the stage-business, 
cast of characters, costumes, &c. Each number, also, 
contains anengraving. S.G. Sherman, Hart’s Building, 


is the Philade Iph a agent 
MODERN STANDARD DRAMA, edited by Epes 
® Astor House, New York. 


Sargent, Esq 


Berford & Co 
We have received from the ent 
1. 2.3, 4 & 5 of this work, e 
finest edition of 


The 


tion, also the 


rprising publishers vo's 


egantly bound, This is the 


plays ever produced in this country 
best Modern Dramas are al! comprised in this edi- 
When we men- 


best of the ancient ones. 


tion such plays as “ Richelieu,” “ King of the Commons,” 
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‘ Virginius,’” “The Hunchback “Love's Sacrifice,” 














Money,” “ The Lady of Lyons Fazio,” * Ion,’ “The 
Wife,” “ Feudal Times,” etc. our re: rs will perceive 
that great taste and judgment have been displayed he 
editor, than whom no person car more competent ior 
the task. Why do we not have the rsown beautiful 
play of “Velasco?” B rd & Co ave been ta 
short time in business in New York WW d for 
them an eminent stand ano shers ot that city 

PORTRAIT OF GENERAL TAYLOR. Colored 
Life size. T. B. Peterson, 98 ¢ sin st We have 
I ved the above [rom the pubiis r with the certificate 
of several oflicers who have serv ! rhim, vo 
for the correctness of the likeness. W in only sa} 
th s autiful picture, and js sold at the remarkably 
low price ot one dollar. 

TAYLOR AND HIS GENERALS Cheap edition 
E. H. Butler & Co., Phil i. With portrait of Ge- 
n i r, &« i sw r i saver goo 118- 











tory of this popular ¢ " int of Gene- 
rals Scott, Worth, Wool ar 'wiggs, with portraits— 
ulso a fi 1K ft s s of their divi- 
sions in Mexico p to | $ Pri only 2v 
A GRAMMATICAL CORRECTOR Vocabulary 
of Common Errors of Spe I iB r&Co. A 
very setul OK, DE ra ) ur two tnou- 
san Arbarisi cant puras l 1u0n ot terms 
&c., peculiar to di ts $ L nion—the 
whole explained and corrected Ss lr. tlurd 

rHE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE—or, the Ad- 
vente of a Lad Sear S ant. | strated 

George Cruik unk No. 4. Care & Hart. It is 
one ¢ grea t¢ 8 Y i such & WOrK 
to read I s rea 3 ( season | 
say] ect antid » the m ms Would that we 
could have italia nie 

KITTY’S RELATIONS, AND OTHER PENCIL 
SKETCHES. By M I Carey & Hart. Th 
accon shed Miss Les is k forms ral 

! g storie me to um 

up pe are I 31 os of 
I st Ww i i 

I ORATORS OF FRAN ker &S r 
New York This w is be i y a mer 
ero 1¢ New York | Ir ch ¢ Viscount 
‘ > rerrin, irom I n It con 
tains six portraits on ‘ lirabeau, Danton, Napo- 
eon, Lamartine,G I It con ulso an 
Essay on e Rise « Fre R i ‘ 
raiors ol xe Giro sis i I VOL 
lited by G. H. Colton, with 3 l graphical ad- 
denda. We have foun sav resting volume 
w isiated and ably « ed. The portraits are well 
engraved, but we do not find M 1u so ugly a man 
as we have been induced to ik in ver & Co 
have it for sale 


rEETH, THEIR STRU¢ DISEASES AND 
TREATMENT—illustrated é s Engravings 


Fowler & Wells, New York—S s & Bro 


hers, 2 


29 Arca Philadelphia his work, by Mr. John Bur- 
dell, Dentist, of N. York, contains much useful informa- 
tion for parents as we is r protessional men, and is 
offered for sale at the ver Ww price of 12) cents 

Extract of a letter, dated 

“ BRANDYWINE Sprinos, June 21, 1847 
* * * . . . . * * * 
“Three brief hours from Philadelp Delaware ward, 





and you are introduced to the prettiest and sweetest 


watering-place in the world. When you get there you 


will find it so like home, that but for the flowers and 
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birds and fountains, you would scarcely know any di(- 
ference. I have been a sojourner here for a week. Oh 
how lovely and fresh and beautiful everything looks 
The nicest care has been observed in improving 
grounds—new walks have been made, trees neatly tri 
med, fountains put in complete orde ibbery large 
incre l, and every precaution taken that can insur 
enjoyment to the visitors. Ido not know of a prettier 
resort for a couple of weeks, especially for Ww 
have c lren The for miles around is strik 


ingly picturesque 
nd 


> maichiess landse nature in a lavis 


tiie 























house-top daily to sea: 


1 mo- 





ment has spread out. Come down for a week, if only t 
ave a romp with dear childre who go about ir 
troops | whose merry laughter w take the we 
years from your shoulders. Come — wholesome 
mountain air nleiligent socie autitul Walks, musi 
dancing and song, may all be f ihere.” @ 2 ®@ 
Ww i $s nur r the music and 7 ‘ 
Cricket on ieart! ur enda cotempora 
Samuel D. Patterson, Esq. We origina p shed th 
words—our § scr rs w v ratihed by ree v 
z m We are ir ( IG Osbour yf 
the Music 8S South Third str or the pl! Be 
of publis 
We have received requests from several of our ex 
changes to send them duplicate March and April 1- 
ers. We would with pleasure send them se nun 
bers, but such has been the den yr the Book this 
year that We are entire out ol early numbers This is 





at once a regret and a pleasure—the former 


yecau 




















se W 





cannot complete the files of our respected cotemporaries 
and a plet vecause ol the evidence of 1 c 1 
success of our work 

Pre um, of Boston, in a late sket 
i¢ the pays tne LOWInNg com 
piunent to our l’ a } Lia s:— 

Ih ress of the ladies is ry rich—more r 

glaring with ¢ rs. One can la Ph ala 

1 N re periect s - it art Ww r i's 

are irmo that perva Ss her W 

costun rom I on of h ) color of 
glo rg r boo rhe sam sk o 
al 

G s 1 ‘ ») PLANOFORTES, W CoLe $ 
Eo § AT N [PROV —W v ch 

ied | 8 ) rooms of Mr. Edward R. Johnsto 
No. 100 Chesinut sty y listening to es O s 
delightful instruments. They can be played simply a 
piano or as a piano with the atiachment, or as the Lolian 
non avarielty wh ch no olher instruments ha I 
are as easily kept in tune as a sim piano. The cabi- 
net work is beautiful, and they are sold at #350 and up- 
wards. according to the finish The agent has in his 
possession testimonials from all parts of the Union, and 
he refers to the following gentlemen in this city— Messrs 
Cornelius & Co.; Mr. Terry, Sammer street; Mr. Me Dow 
ell, Eleventh street above Vine; Mr. Foster, 211 Spr 
street, and Mr. Sloanaker, 135 north Tw i t. Mi 
Johnston will be pleased to see all persons at his rooms 
who are willing to give the instruments a tria 

Our fr Major Noah, of the “ New York Times 


seems to have his doubts about the sex of 


wood. We assure the worthy Major that we have 
THE LADY, 


handiwork she 


and a beautiful specimen of ni 


is—as agreeable as she is beautifu 


S$ not married as re ported 





One of the most amusing stories we have late 


is A Sketch from Real Life 


Gsrace Green 


* seen 
ture’s 
She 


read 
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